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The Editor's 
Comment... 


ORCHIDS. Before you have completed reading 
this issue of Survey, you will recognize, we hope, that 
it has a unique and powerful mission message. Credit 
and thanks for gathering the material and writing 
much of the special section on the Congo must be 
given to Miss Betty Jo Taylor of the Board of World 
Missions staff in Nashville, Tenn. Working with long- 
time Congo missionary Mrs. Conway Wharton, also 
a member of the B.W.M. staff, Miss Taylor began 
planning and gathering material last summer. The 
fruit of her efforts must be hailed as one of the 
most incisive and exciting visions of a mission field 
ever presented in Survey. 


MILD PROTEST. In early December an Associated 
Press wire story with a Washington dateline reported: 

“A spokesman for the Protestant churches of Amer- 
ica said today there should be no censorship of in- 
dividual radio and television programs.” 

The “spokesman” quoted by the press was James W. 
Wine, associate general secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. And he appeared along with “spokes- 
men” for Roman Catholic and Jewish church groups 
before the Federal Communications Commission 
which wanted some public views on “irregularities” 
in radio and television. 

While we have no quarrel with Mr. Wine or his 
opinion as quoted, we feel compelled to point out to 
readers—especially those who have influence with 
newspaper editors—that Mr. Wine is not a spokesman 
for the Presbyterian Church US. Furthermore, we 
doubt that many, if any, other Protestant churches 
want Mr. Wine or other NCC executives assuming 
authority to speak for them regarding matters which 
have not been officially acted upon by the individual 
denominations. 

This observation does not imply criticism of Mr. 
Wine, the NCC, or the public press. It’s merely an 
attempt to point up one reason why our denomina- 
tion’s membership in NCC has occasionally been 
attacked. We hope that NCC officers will note this 
mild protest and take steps to inform the public press 
about whom they represent and for whom they speak. 

Meanwhile Survey, as an official publication of a 
member denomination, will continue to inform its 
readers about the “good works” of National Council. 
We will continue to spell out ways in which Presby- 
terians can contribute to the greater effectiveness of 
this big Christian organization. 


SICKENING SITUATION. And on this subject 
of censoring radio and television programs, we would 
like to agree with Mr. Wine—censorship could be an 
evil of greater danger than the sickening situation 
which now exists. BUT something must be done to 
clean out the fixing and filth, payola and profanity. 
A concerned Christian businessman in Columbus, 
Ohio, says that only an aroused, letter-writing public 
can spur advertisers, networks, and Congressmen into 
clean-up action. Survey agrees and therefore urges 
that all concerned Christians not only pray on this 
matter but also write. Radio and television can con- 
tinue to be a powerful medium for spreading the 


continued on page 48 
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Idol 


We would like to have permission 
to reproduce the article “Do We Wor- 
ship a New Idol?” This article, by 
Audrey Blackford, appears in the De- 
cember, 1959, issue on page 8. 

We intend for the article to be 
mimeographed and distributed to the 
congregation. The provoking style of 
the illustrations with this article was 
marvelous. 

—REV. LAWRENCE H. CATER 
Middletown, Ky. 


(Just all kinds of work and money can 
be saved if a church belongs to Survey's 
Every Family Plan!—ep.) 


I am a Quaker, but fortunately I 
have a friend who is a Presbyterian 
and who kindly and thoughtfully sent 
me a clipping of “Do We Worship a 
New Idol?” 

I had always thought of the Presby- 
terian Church as being old-fashioned 
and set in its ways, but believe me, 
I've changed my mind. Any church 
whose publication dares to write any- 
thing as needed and as full of honesty 
and sincerity as that article is certainly 
areal and living Christian organization. 
I can’t find words to express my great 
admiration for the writer and for a 
publication with the courage to publish 
the story. 

If I wasn’t a Quaker I’d become a 
Presbyterian after reading it. I only 
wish I had stronger words of praise 
for the wonder of such a revolutionary 
departure from the do-nothingness of 
other churches I am acquainted with. 


—NAME WITHHELD 


The two articles which appeared in 
the Survey for December, namely 
Who Is a Christian?” and “Do We 
Worship a New Idol?” are, it seems 
to me, stark indictments against pro- 
fessing Christians in this age. And 
rightly so. We no longer take a stand 
for Christ and hold firm. Rather, we 
vacillate back and forth, hoping in our 
Vacillation to please everyone yet pleas- 
Ing none, and least of all our Lord. 

Isn't it about time for each one of 
us, with much prayer for guidance, to 
turn our faces toward God? 


—RUTH E. SINCLAIR 
East Point, Ga. 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


I quite agree with Audrey Blackford 
that organization (the church) has be- 
come, or still is worshipped as an idol. 
In the minds of most professing Chris- 
tians ‘their church’ constitutes an end 
within itself rather than a means to 
an end. To me, love must gain first 
place in our minds and hearts before 
we can reach maturity—become of full 
age. 

I humbly submit that a revolutionary 
change must take place in the minds 
of Christendom if the purpose of Jesus’ 
sacrifice is to be accomplished. The 
vicarious atonement doctrine must be 
interpreted as something more than 
license to sin with immunity. 

No one believes the Bible who does 
not understand it. Their belief is in 
the traditions of the fathers. They be- 
lieve in those who have instructed 
them. 

In our rural community, one of low 
income farmers and workers, Presby- 
terians have spent around $30,000 for 
church and manse, very little for char- 
ity—in fact, nothing for charity from 
the organization except what went out 
to other places, in foreign lands. 

There is great need for looking upon 
Christianity as a very great movement 


. to encourage and cultivate better rela- 


tions between people—not as an escape 
from hell and entrance into heaven. 


—LLOYD P. OWEN 


Allisonia, Va. 


Movie reviews? 


One of the circles of the Women of 
the Church in First Presbyterian 
Church here has requested that I write 
to you to make the following sugges- 
tion. As you know, one of the prob- 
lems facing Christian parents today is 
of exercising some control and guidance 
in the movies which their children 
attend. They have suggested that it 
would be extremely helpful to have an 





evaluation of current movies that are 
acceptable for their children. I would 
add that this service also could be very 
useful at the youth and adult level. 
It might be included in the family sec- 
tion of Survey. 


—REV. GRAHAM GORDON 
Richmond, Ky. 


(We've toyed with the idea before, 
wondering if readers would have suf- 
ficient interest to justify the extra space. 
We would value the opinion of other 
readers.—rD.) 


Communism and church membership 


In two issues of the Survey the 
opinion has been expressed and de- 
fended that although it is inconsistent 
for a Presbyterian to be a member of 
the Communist party. such membership 
should not jeopardize one’s official 
standing as a member of our church. 

When a man is accepted into the 
church it is understood that he stands 
for the testimony of Christ as there 
expressed. If his later life gives evi- 
dence of inconsistencies with his verbal 
confession, both scripture and our Rules 
of Discipline make provision for first 
attempting to correct his error, but if 
he refuses to heed the admonition, then 
for his removal from the communion 
of the church. Such excommunication 
is not meant to be a judgment of his 
eternal salvation—which is left in the 
hands of God—but rather a testimony 
of the church against error. 

There are many organizations with 
which we may well question the ad- 
visability of Christians identifying 
themselves. There may be no question, 
however, that anyone who has joined 
himself to a group such as the Com- 
munist party that openly denies God, 
that refuses to confess Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God, has disobeyed the in- 
junction of scripture. He rightly should 
stand under the censure of both God 
and His church in this matter. 

Thank you for raising an issue that 
is of vital importance in our day. 


—REV. J. J. SCOTT JR. 
Brandon, Miss. 


continued on page 6 
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“Emphasis on Evangelism” 


Whether you are chairman of a church committee 
on evangelism or an average churchman, a special 
section devoted to evangelism next month will interest 
you. With a church-wide evangelistic mission sched- 
uled as the main thrust of our church’s centennial 
observance in 1961, the evangelistic message in March 
SuRVEY will be vital preparation for a faithful witness. 


“Breakthrough” by Audrey Blackford 


The author who wrote the powerful “Do We Wor- 
ship a New Idol?” in the December issue has pre- 
pared a dynamic sequel. In the positive challenge of 
“Breakthrough,” author Blackford blazes a courageous 
trail for those of us “trapped within the walls” who 
wish to break out and reap the harvest of repentance 
and reunion with God. 


“TRAV carries Christ around the World” 


Did you know that we have a church agency in the 
business of taking the gospel of Christ to people 
around the world, through the mass communications 
media of radio and television? Dramatic pictures in 
the March issue of Survey show TRAV at work pro- 
ducing material for THE Protestant Hour and Sunpay 
SCHOOL OF THE AIR. 
































































Letters 


continued from page 5 


I am aware that PrREsBYTERIAN Sup. 
vey, as the official publication of our 
church body, must present the varying 
shades of opinion that exist within our 
membership. I also respect the right of 
the individual citizen to a personal be. 
lief in any matter. 

I do not, however, condone the use 
of Survey as a sounding board for the 
sophistic article by Ben L. Rose, “Can 
a Communist Be a Presbyterian?” No 
Christian can be a communist. Com. 
munism repudiates Christianity just as 
its founder, Karl Marx, was a member 
of the ethnic group which not only 
repudiates Jesus as the divine Son of 
God, our Lord and redeemer, but which 
seeks by both subtle and overt means 
to subvert the teaching of the gospel 
and replace it with so-called Judeo: 
Christian ethics. 

The logic of the argument advanced 
by Dr. Rose that Jesus accepted the 
publicans rather evades the fact that 
the publicans became Christians, not 
that the Christians became publicans. 
I can accept the fact that a communist 
might become a Christian, but I do not 
believe a Christian would become or 
remain a communist. (II Cor. 4:14-15.) 


—C. L. ADAMS JR. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The American public is so easily 
“taken in” by the subtly vicious commie 
line. We noted with regret the (at 
tempt) to justify membership of 1 
communist in the Presbyterian Church. 

From J. Edgar Hoover’s classic, Mas- 
ters of Deceit, the answer is found, 
simply stated: “Members are being told, 
‘Join churches and become involved in 
church work’ . . . The Party’s aim, in 
addition to that of exploiting the 
church, is to neutralize religion as an 
effective counterweapon.” 





—JOHN SINGREEN 


New Orleans, La. 


Colorful Church 


For some time I have been wanting 
to tell you how much I appreciate the 
“new” PresByTERIAN Survey. I hope 
and pray that this change is symbolic 
of a general change in our whole 
church. The church that Christ founded 
was certainly “colorful,” and we should 
not be afraid of being just as colorful 
in our day. Keep up the wonderful 
work! 

—GENE D. HILTON 


Dallas, Texas 


continued on page 4 
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_CcOnGco 
E eat the 
crossroads 


"BF he drums throb across the still night air with words 
of fire—“freedom” and “wikapeenouce’l 

Rumblings are heard from the cities as the drums beat 
out their message to the people of the brush. Expectation, 
uncertainty, tension... . 

This is the Belgian Congo today. 

At the crossroads a nation, a church, a civilization stand 
squarely between the pull of the old and the unquenchable 
eagerness for mid-twentieth century material plenty, for 
freedom. Dozens of political parties promise to show the 
way. Men are caught in the paradox of rushing to gain 
freedom from the white man and hurrying, at the same 
time, to copy his civilization. 

In the revolution that is Congo today, the Christian 
church stands at a crossroads. Will it take the path to 
leadership or self-destruction? 

Even as these words are written, they become old and 
Congo moves on, choosing its road. But in this special 
section of Survey, for an instant in 1960, we will try to 
see what is happening to the church of Christ in Congo, 
to our brothers at the crossroads. + 










































































































\ / 
\ i; you want to know what's behind 
a the headlines about revolution in Congo, 
‘, read this straight-from-the-shoulder article 

a by a man who lives in this troubled country, 
/ You may find out, as we did, 
that there’s more at stake than you thought, 
that you are involved . . | 


ntil recently it has been popular to picture the 
my / Belgian Congo as an oasis of peace in the desert 
| of African turmoil. “Here,” the travelogues said, 
“is the. smiling African perfectly content with receiving 
what a‘generous mother country has to give him, with 
/ very little thought given to his political future.” 
/ The myth of the happy primitive was ludicrously 
/ expressed in the gay calypso rhythm that was popular 
/ ten years ago: “Bongo, bongo, bongo, I’m so happy in 
the Congo!” The idea was that the Congolese, sealed 
/ away in his jungle fastnesses, had little use for civiliza- 
/ tion as long as the coconuts held out. 
/ Of course there has been good reason to be “happy 
/ in the Congo.” Here the Belgian colonial government 
/ has done more for her wards in a shorter period of time 
than has any colonial government in history. Belgium 
/ has taken seriously her civilizing mission in Congo, and 
/ the results are impressive: one of the highest literacy 
/ rates in Africa, due in large measure to the government: 
/ subsidized Protestant and Roman Catholic schools; med- 
ical and health facilities for Africans that would be 
/ hard to match anywhere on the continent; economic 
/ health which has produced a growing Congolese middle 
/ class whose attractive homes, automobiles, and savings 
/ accounts are an index of prosperity and well-being 
/ More important still, because of the Belgian’s unique 
faith in the African’s latent capacities to acquire the 
/ technical skills of the West, Congolese have infiltrated 
/ every phase of industry and economic life except the 
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managerial and professional posts. The two Congo 
d universities have Congolese students enrolled who 
presumably will take their rightful places in these 


0, positions. 
For apparently good reasons, the Belgian colonial 
€ policy makers assumed that the African revolution 


was primarily economic, and so believed that it could 
Y. be controlled and directed into channels they chose. 
| After World War II the colonial government began 


? seriously to follow a policy of “benevolent paternal- 
ism.” Civilized Belgium, it was believed, had a mani- 
t, fest destiny to bring enlightenment and prosperity to 


the Congo by developing human and natural resources 
Sg for the common benefit of all. Social legislation bene- 
ficial to the Congolese people has been enacted at 
a breathtaking pace, for it was firmly held that other 
colonial governments had failed to make paternalism 
work by not doing enough. Higher wages, low-cost 


he insurance, family allocations, better housing, old-age 
ert pensions, and a broad extension of primary, secondary, 
and professional school systems—these would bring in 
id, the day of brotherhood, the day of the much-talked-of 
ing “Belgo-Congolese community.” 

ith It was all very exciting, and we all pitched in to 


try to make it work; mission societies, commercial 
societies, and the government were caught up together 


sly in the excitement of the “new Congo.” The Congo 
lar became the show window of colonialism at its best. 
in Let it be said in all fairness that the results of Bel- 
led gium’s colonial experiment are impressive. You need 


only to see the new cities of the Congo—Leopoldville, 
Za- Jadotville, Elisabethville, Luluabourg, Stanleyville and 

others—to see the most dramatic physical results. 
py But something happened that upset the blithe as- 
i sumption of colonial policy makers that the Congolese 
lives only for his stomach. The political revolution 
ime sweeping all of West Africa and North Africa has 
um finally ignited Belgian Africa, and the fires are being 
ind fanned by the sleek, well-fed, middle-class Congolese 
upon whose loyalty and subservience the policy mak- 


ent 


acy ers had counted most. Man does not live by bread 
ant- alone, and to ignore that fact is to court disaster. 
ed- From the first upsurge of this political revolution in 
he the Congo, the nation’s first leaders have emerged. 
‘ Note their names, for doubtless more will be heard 
mic from them in days to come: Kasavubu, Diomi, Pinzi, 
idle Kanza, Lumumbu, Kalonji, Ntumba, and there are 
ngs others. 
ing These are the little men who yesterday as office 
clerks and functionaries, in the lower echelons of the 
qu scan 





the THE AUTHOR is a missionary of the Presbyterian Church US 

j to the Belgian Congo. He was born in the Belgian Congo, the 

ite son of Presbyterian missionaries, and received his education at 

the Davidson College and Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
He and his family are in this country on furlough this year. 
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government civil service, obediently did what their 
white bosses told them to do. Today they are leaders 
of political parties. Some of them are still office clerks 
and functionaries, and they still go about their jobs 
efficiently with due deference to their white superiors, 
but with less subservience now. Undoubtedly in their 
minds is a picture of the day when the tables will be 
turned, when they will be in the positions of power. 

All this began in 1956 with the publication | f an 
interesting article called “An African Manifesto” in a 
small independent paper, Conscience Africaine. The 
Congolese writers of this manifesto called for a pro- 
gram of political and social emancipation which would 
lead in 30 years’ time to the independence of the 
Congo. On the one hand this manifesto produced a 
profound shock even among liberal Europeans, who 
were coming to look upon the Congo as simply an- 
other Belgian province. On the other hand, it evoked 
a vigorous protest from the ABAKO, a tribal organiza- 
tion of the Bakongo people of the lower Congo, whose 
leaders cried that 30 years was an impossibly long 
time to wait. They wanted independence immediately! 

With the publication of the manifesto a period of 
unrest and agitation commenced, leading eventually 
to the now-famous Leopoldville riots of January, 1959. 
The government tried to forestall trouble by tighten- 
ing up security and by providing for municipal elec- 
tions in the urban centers of the Congo. In 1957-58 a 
Congolese electorate, carefully screened and trained, 
went to the polls and elected municipal counsellors, 
who in turn elected African and European burgo- 
meisters for the newly-constituted “communes.” But 
over each city there remained a European civil servant 
appointed by the government, in whose hands final 
authority for urban administration rested. Needless 
to say these elections did not stop political agitation, 
but only became the occasion for increased agitation. 
And it took only a spark to set off the rioting and 
bloodshed that rocked Leopoldville during four des- 
perate days. 

Irresponsible mobs of young men and even children 
ruthlessly destroyed government and Roman Catholic 
schools, dispensaries, welfare centers, and public 
buildings. The police and army had to intervene, and 
the inevitable firing on the mobs produced a number 
of African dead. To nationalist-minded Congolese, 
they have become the nation’s first martyrs for inde- 
pendence. 

The destruction was appalling, but even more ap- 
palling is the spirit of hate and fear that pervades 
Congo’s cities, even after many months. 

-Our first reaction, as Protestants, is profound relief 
that Protestant schools and installations were not mo- 
lested, and gratitude that the Protestant community 
came through relatively unscathed. 


continued on next page 
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‘new tribe” continued from preceding page 


\ “We are deeply involved in this spiritual revolution, 


Me: whether we accept our involvement or not!” 


+ 


However, this should Yet give us grounds for false 
complacency. The atmosphéxe is so charged with hate 
and violence that it behooves the church to face 
seriously her “ministry of recomefliation. This is no 
time to pat ourselves on the back and say, “We're all 
right. They don’t have anything aga 8 Nor is it 
time to withdraw from contact with whe revolution, 
saying that we're not interested in politics, or that 
we're interested only in saving souls. Let us kot forget 
that our own souls are at stake as well as — of 
the people to whom we have been sent. To withdraw 
from the struggle in which their lives are caught ‘up 
would only serve to implicate us more deeply in the 
charges that Congolese are hurling indiscriminately at 
white men these days. 

The situation in the Congo is one of decided uncer- 
tainty now, in spite of the fact that the Belgian gov- 
ernment has announced the timetable by which an 
autonomous government would be set in place in 1960, 
and complete independence granted in 1964. Numer- 
ous political parties have emerged. Some are national- 
ist independence movements, notably the Mouvement 
National Congolais, and others are distinctly tribal 
organizations existing for the unique purpose of rally- 
ing people of one ethnic family around a common 
banner to seize whatever power might be available for 
seizure. There are also small splinter groups organized 
to defend the interests of this or that minority. What- 
ever their origins or purposes, these parties are en- 
gaging in interminable conferences, all characterized 
by political maneuverings and jockeying for power. 
It is interesting to note that the well-dressed Congo- 
lese today carries a briefcase as the symbol of his 
emergent status as a politician. 

In April, 1959, I attended the opening meeting of 
the first national conference of political parties, held 
at Luluabourg. Such words as “independence,” “guar- 
antee of right,” and “universal suffrage” were in the 
air. I asked a young Protestant political leader, “What 
led up to all this political activity?” His reply was, 
“It is not what Belgium did which has made us un- 
happy. It is what she failed to do. No people can be 
forever content with being subjects rather than citi- 
zens. You in America and Europe have had the insti- 
tutions of political sovereignty for generations, so you 
know what it means to be a people. We don’t want 
the white people to leave, but we want to be masters 
in our own house.” 

When we came through Leopoldville on our way to 
the States, I spent an interesting evening with a few 
of the Protestant lay leaders of the church in Leopold- 
ville. In the course of the conversation one of the men, 
editor of an influential Protestant newspaper, said, 


10 


“Tell the church people of America that we are grate. 
ful for all they have done for us, for sending us mis. 
sionaries and for teaching us the gospel and all that 
flows from the gospel. Because of what you taught 
us, we are where we are today. But we are children 
no longer, nor do we wish to be treated as children, 
We need you as older brothers in the faith, and we 
welcome you; but many of you will have to change 
your attitudes towards us if you want us to work 
with you.” 

After expressing appreciation for his frankness and 
sincerity I answered, “You have said that we must 
change, and I agree with you. Do you mind if I tell 
you, and if I tell the church people in America, that 
you, too, must change? You must accept the responsi- 
bilities that go with a younger brother and an older 
brother working together in the same family!” 

The leader thought for a moment, and answered, 
“Yes, tell them that we, too, must change. Before the 
cross of Christ we must be reconciled as_ brothers. 
That is the only way for us in the Congo.” 

This brings us to the spiritual manifestation of the 
revolution in Africa. We have touched on its political, 
economic, and social manifestations, but as Christians 
we are involved in the revolution at a deeper level 
still, the level at which the Spirit of God Himself 
is working change in the hearts of men. When we 
talk about the spiritual revolution in the Congo, we 
must talk about the church. There is the temptation 
for missionary speakers to convey the impression that 
the African church is an island of hope, unaffected 
by the sea of despair and social disintegration in 
Africa today. It is not necessary to belabor the point 
that the church in Africa is deeply involved in every 
manifestation of the revolution in Africa, whether we 
are aware of involvement or not. Some of the thorniest 
problems facing the church there are growing out of 
that involvement: the breakdown of old cultural val- 
ues, the new instability of African marriage and family 
life, the corrosive effects of materialism and irrespon- 
sible individualism upon the traditional _life-in-com- 
munity so dear to Africans, to name a few. 

If the church is to play an effective part in instruct 
ing and even leading the revolution in Africa, she 
must be helped to arrive at a full consciousness that 
she is the Body of Christ in Africa—every bit as much 
the church as is the church in America or Europe. 
Any sense of inferiority, growing out of a paternalistic 
attitude manifested by the mission society to whom 
she is indebted for the gospel, will only serve t 
destroy this self-realization. The church in Africa 
cannot speak the word of God with authority, cor 
viction, and effectiveness as long as she thinks of her 
self only as half-a-church, dependent upon the Amer 
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can church even for the mediation of grace by which 
the church is the Body of Christ. 

For this reason paternalism of every sort must go. 
We can no longer be content with old-fashioned 
definitions in which a congregation was conceived to 
be the church only when it became completely self- 
supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating. Im- 
portant as are these considerations, the church is the 


| church where “two or three are gathered together” 


and where the Spirit of Christ is operative in the gath- 
ered group. The church’s witness to the reconciling 
love of God, in Christ, should be our primary concern 
today in the mission entrusted to us. 

The Sunday after the riots in Leopoldville I wor- 
shipped with the large congregation of the church in 
Luluabourg. Before the service I could sense the un- 
bearable tension in the air, and some of my closest 
African friends seemed unusually cool toward me. 
They had not heard news of relatives in Leopoldville, 
but they had heard that the soldiers and police led 
by white officers had fired upon the mobs, killing 
numbers of Africans. As a white man I was a symbol 
of repression even to these friends of long standing 
Under the direction of Pastor Isaac Kanyinda, the time 
came in the order of service when the congregation 
usually offered prayers of intercession for the sick, 
the bereaved, and those in need. Pastor Kanyinda an- 
nounced, “All of us are worried about our relatives 
and friends in Leopoldville, and presently we shall 
offer prayers of intercession for their protection. But 
before we pray for ourselves, we shall have one volun- 
tary prayer of confession, asking God’s forgiveness for 
the sins that we have committed against the white 
people.” For a few moments there was an ominous 
silence, and then not just one, but three or four mem- 
bers of the congregation rose, one after the other, 
and poured out their hearts in prayer of deepest con- 
trition. It was as if a cloud had been lifted, and the 
reconciling love of God had came in to heal and 
cleanse. After the service I noticed a decided change 
both in my attitude towards my friends and in their 


attitude towards me. Who was it that said, “Redemp- 
tion is the real revolution”? 

To deepen the self-consciousness of Christians that 
they are the Body of Christ in the local community— 
that they are truly the ministers of reconciliation by 
which men are brought into a saving relationship with 
Christ—we at Luluabourg are putting emphasis upon 
the church as “the New Tribe.” Because of a resur- 
gence of tribalism with several major tribal groups 
asserting their claims for the people’s loyalties, this 
emphasis upon the “New Tribe” is of critical im- 
portance. The tribe or clan, made up of people of one 
kinship group or blood family, is of greatest impor- 
tance to the African. Furthermore, the tribal chief 
in the old African order was the symbol of authority, 
unity, and continuity between members of the com- 
munity, both living and dead. 

The church as the New Tribe calls forth the al- 
legiance of all the tribes to Jesus Christ as the Great 
New Chief. Obedience to Him, as Lord of all life, 
restores the wholeness that African tribal life has 
lost. Because He is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever, His is the mediating life by which all life, 
life yesterday, life today, and life tomorrow, is drawn 
together into one meaningful movement. His is the 
mediating personality by which men of all races, 
tribes, and clans are drawn together into one holy 
commonwealth, the New Tribe of the church. 

Because this is a dynamic rather than a static or 
purely institutional conception of the church, its im- 
plementation is dependent upon what we Presbyteri- 
ans call “a covenant theology.” Emphasis is put not 
on the law or a set of rules and regulations by which 
the life of the tribe is ordered, but upon a series of 
covenants by which the loyalty of individual members 
of the tribe and of the whole tribe is engaged to freely 
indicate their intention of serving the Great New 
Chief. 

An example is the covenant of Christian marriage 
in our Congolese churches. Candidates for Christian 
marriage must follow a course of instruction in the 

continued on next page 


A gathering of the “new tribe” in the “Chief's” house. 
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meaning of the marriage covenant before they may 
present themselves before the session for approval 
of their church marriage. On the morning of the wed- 
ding day they take communion together with the pas- 
tor and elders of the church to deepen their con- 
sciousness of Christian marriage as a covenant based 
on Christian love, and not just on physical attraction. 

Weddings take place on Saturday afternoons, when 
the whole congregation is urged to be present for the 
express purpose of worship and self-commitment, rath- 
er than for the traditional purpose of viewing a spec- 
tacle. Mimeographed programs of the wedding service 
are distributed to remind all the worshipers of what 
the marriage vows are, even for those who have been 
married a long time! In the course of the marriage 
service the couple takes vows, indicating before the 
whole congregation their intention of building a 
Christian home. Then they take the traditional vows 
in relation to each other, and finally the whole con- 
gregation solemnly stands and covenants together 
with God and with the new Christian family, promis- 
ing they will do all they can to help the couple as they 
seek to follow out their declared intentions. The whole 
tribe accepts Christian responsibility for the new 
home. 

The church as the New Tribe has a definite re- 
sponsibility towards the emerging nation. It stands in 
the midst of the nation as a constant reminder that 
freedom does not mean license, that freedom entails 
responsibility, and that both freedom and responsi- 
bility are best informed by a Christian conscience 
and by a Christian understanding of God’s intention 
for man. The growing political sonsciousness of Con- 
golese Christian laymen, coupled with their growing 
awareness of the role of the church in society, gives 
promise of a significant witness by the Protestant 
movement in the days to come. 

In conclusion let us say a word about what all this 
means for the American church. In times past it has 
been possible for the average church-goer to feel that 
his obligation to the world mission of the church was 
discharged when he had given a few dollars to the 
cause of missions. This concept is no longer valid, 
if it ever was! 
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The sending of missionaries and the preaching of 
the gospel in other lands is one of the important factors 
that has produced world-shaking change, which we 
call revolution. Where the spirit of Christ has been 
operative in the world, men have become profoundly 
dissatisfied with life as they have traditionally known 
it. The desire for freedom is an inevitable result of 
Christian proclamation. We are deeply involved in 
this spiritual revolution whether we accept our in- 
volvement or not. 

We have accepted involvement in the world eco- 
nomic revolution almost uncritically. We enjoy the 
highest standard of living of any nation in history- 
the result, we say, of American ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and hard work. Our standard of living is also 
dependent upon complex trade agreements by which 
Congo uranium, copper, and industrial diamonds 
among other things are exploited to feed our American 
industry. The diamond ring, which has become the 
symbol of a man’s pledge of undying love to his wife, 
is also symbolic—in a way so subtle that we are not 
even aware of it—of involvement in the economic 
revolution in South Africa where the diamond was 
produced. 

We have accepted involvement in the world political 
revolution because we have been told that our future 
existence as a nation depends upon, for example, the 
maintenance of a billion dollars’ worth of air bases 
in North Africa. 

Involvement in the world spiritual revolution, be- 
cause we are Christians, should cost us much more 
than our acceptance of involvement in the economic 
and political revolutions. Until now it has cost the 
average Presbyterian every year little more than the 
price of a football ticket. As Christians we must hon- 
estly face the truth that the proclamation of the 
gospel to the “world in revolt” means more than sup- 
porting missionaries in foreign fields. Because it is 
the whole church that proclaims its faith, a part of 
the total proclamation of the gospel to the world is 
the life of the church. The attitudes and conduct 
of church members in their local communities are 
just as much a part of proclamation as the sending 
of missionaries; our inconsistencies and prejudices g0 
far towards discrediting the gospel that we commis- 
sion missionaries to proclaim. 

In Africa we have periodic prairie fires in the dry 
season, when fire sweeps all before it. But there is @ 
peculiarly resistant type of tree which the Africans 
call the “tree of life”; the fires scorch but do not 
destroy it because its roots are down deep where the 
moisture is. Is our church’s missionary faith like that, 
or is it only a hothouse plant, made beautiful by sut 
and water but destroyed by the fire? , 
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In the struggle for freedom .. . 


“Sickness can be cured .. . 
but one can never cure hunger.” 
— LuLva 


The fiery word ‘independence’ has gotten hotter with 
every month since the January, 1959, Leopoldville riots. 
A few days after the riots, the Belgian government in a 
new declaration of policy proclaimed its resolution ‘’to 
guide, without undue precipitation, the Congolese people 
to independence... .”’ Political parties sprang up over- 
night. By spring there were more than 36 of them, and 
the first Congo Congress of Political Parties was held in 
Luluabourg, one of the country’s major cities. In early 
summer the Belgian government was still talking about 
a new “ten-year plan’; later in the year the independ- 
ence timetable had been speeded up to a 1964 target 
date. A few tribes, longtime rivals, broke into open riot- 
ing in October and November. December elections were 
scheduled by the Belgians; two major parties threatened 
to boycott them. ‘Total independence now, now, now!” 
a political leader urged excited crowds. ‘’Independence”’ 
was on every lip .. . the big question was ‘’When?”’ 








In the confusion of new cities, 
industry ... 


















“You can lie to the bush... 
you can’t lie to the city street.” 





— TSHILUBA 





The exodus from bush to city streets is underway in Congo. The 
strong young men are coming from the small villages of their 
ancestral tribes to the great new cities—Leopoldville, the metro- 
politan capital of some 400,000 (below), Stanleyville, Elisabeth- 
ville, Luluabourg, and the new industrial cities in all provinces. 
They come, attracted by the highest wages paid African workers 
south of the Sahara. And they may find, instead, unemployment, 
i bewilderment in the new city life, immorality, a sense of personal 
. J rootlessness. Behind them they have left their families, sometimes 
their wives and children, the security of the old tribal life. Few 
ne join a church. 


In trying to meet physical need... 


“The cough of a neighbor 
keeps sleep from all eyes.” 


— TsSHILUBA 


When a tropical disease—malaria, yaws, sleeping sickness, lep- 
rosy—strikes a Congolese, he is torn between the customs of his tribe 
and the advice of the missionary or government doctor. There are some 
600 doctors for this country of more than 13 million people, but none 
is Congolese. Urgent need for the future is the training of Congolese 
doctors, nurses, and public health workers. 


continued on next page 
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In the pull of tribal 
loyalties . . , 


“Feed your own chickens 
not the little birds .. . 
for when they’ve eaten, 
they'll fly away.” 
— LuLva 


To the African, life once was inconceivable 
apart from the clan or tribe which offered him 
close family ties, his means of support, his reli- 
gion, his education, his heritage. Today the 
Congolese is faced by the breaking apart of 
the old ways, but the pull of tribal ties is still 
strong. A Congo newspaper comments that you 
can hardly talk about ‘‘nationalism’’ when the 
average Congolese thinks of tribe first, Congo 
second. Political leaders scramble to get power 
for their own tribes; rioting breaks out between 
tribes whose rivalries apparently had been for- 
gotten for half a century. 








In the search of the Congo 
Church for its new role... 





“Good nuts grow among thorns.” 


— TSHILUBA 


Christian leaders throughout the Congo, be- 

cause of the rush toward “independence,” find 

themselves facing great decisions. The young 

church must suddenly assume much more re- 

sponsibility, and the mission’s authority must 

decrease. The church looks for its role as a truly 

African church and for a new relationship to 

the missionaries who, as long as they are needed 

and wanted, will be there to serve. Today the 

church in Congo faces what has been called the 

greatest opportunity in its history. At the same 

time it must face new tasks—bringing into 

being an organization for the church in Congo, 

training members in stewardship, and meeting 

the changing needs of laymen, women, and 

youth. The Congo church must face, too, areas 

of crisis—too few leaders at a time when Chris- 

tian leadership can profoundly affect the course 

of the revolution, and the enormous task of ; : 
bringing the reconciling love of Christ to a Sfricen provarte from ¢ collection 


: by Conway Wharton, 
strained people. Presbyterian missionary to the Congo, 1915-29; 1944-50 
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In education... In youth 














And in the Spirit of Christ... 
which can join black man 

and white as brothers in the 
common mission .. . 

to preach Christ in the Congo. 











“Let’s travel together .. . 
thus the dawn will come quickly.” 


— KOonsHI 


Today there are no Congolese doctors, lawyers, or 
ministers trained in theology at a university level, but 
tomorrow there will be. Congolese students have begun 
studying for the professions at the country’s two uni- 
versities, and plans are underway for a university-level 
school of theology. There is hope that Congolese from 
mony tribes may find national unity as they move to- 
werd political freedom. Congo’s large foreign-owned 
Incustries and companies are making plans for a pros- 


ac A 


Peous economic future. Congolese are rediscovering “Every day has a tomorrow... 
the values. in their own heritage—their music and art, the dawn will be better than the sunset.” | 
the'r past. And missionaries from many nations and . 1 
mcny denominations today are standing with Congo- —Tshiluba 





less Christians, facing together the awesome task of 


the Church to bring the healing love of Christ to a 
not on torn by conflict. END | 
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- ‘*What about the future of missions and the church in Congo? Frankly, we 7 oe 
se don’t know. As people, missionaries, and church members, we are subject a “n a 
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to all the fallacies and weaknesses of human nature. But if we will accept 
each other as we are and where we are, the love of Christ can work wonders 
in this society as in all societies. The church may not take the form that we 4 ‘ 
expect or desire. Tribal churches, which are abhorrent to us all, may come. . 4 
But at present I see no other workable solution. That surely would be better 
than what we have, where tribal jealousies and fears inside the church tear 
down almost every witness. As pessimistic an outlook as this is, I don’t know 
of any time or place in history where the church began ideally. Don’t get 
me wrong; this is one of the greatest times in history to be in Congo, and 
I wouldn't trade places with anyone I know. But it isn’t easy. All we can do 
is just pray that we have enough grace to do the right thing at the right time.” 
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** At a time when many white people will not dare return to Congo or would 
not want to work side by side with or even under Congolese leaders, the 
missionaries must be there working shoulder to shoulder, even taking direc- 
tions from them, that we together may help establish Christ’s church—one 
which will withstand the threats and disorder of tribal rivalries; one which 
will develop future leaders; one which will provide Christian fellowship and 
strength for the time of the Congo’s greatest need. The home churches 
should send immediately all the reinforcements requested and supply the 
equipment and funds necessary to do the job that needs to be done while there 
is friendliness and not hate. We should pray that the first elected leaders will 
be men who know Christ, and that they in turn may take Him with them 
into the leadership of their country.” 





“*To me, the brightest spot of the complex situation in which the Congo 
finds herself is the church. The future of the church is as bright as the 
promises of God. And even if the Congo church becomes independent of the 
mission, there will be a need for missionaries for many years in the Congo. 
In the field of education—especially theological education—missionaries are 
a “must.” In all of Congo, there is not one single native medical doctor, and 
medical needs are greater than ever. The church is going forward! The mis- 
sion’s contribution continues to be great!” 


**The trouble between the two main tribes in our area—the Baluba and 
Lulua—is very deep-seated and sinisier, in spite of the fact that the trouble 
has been calmed down for the moment. Our Congo Church (Presbyterian 
US mission) is made up of 75 per cent Baluba and Lulua elements. There are 
individuals among them who seem to have lost all sense of Christian values. 
There are other Christians who are showing a marvelous spirit of grace. The 
more thoughtful church leaders would like more time. The mission is saying, 
“We turn over all control to you now; you are not ready, but the time has 
come and you must learn by trying and by making your own mistakes. We 

Continued on page 46 
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A young Congolese Christian layman, Nathanael Ilunga, a member of the editorial 
board of a leading African magazine, FENOL, has this to say: 


@» the course of a conversation I had recently with a 

missionary, he asked me this question: “Do you 
know whether the church of Christ would survive in 
Africa if the ‘whites’ all returned to their homeland?” 
I replied with some bitterness and hesitation that the 
church would survive, for the gospel is engraved in 
the hearts of the Africans. Our brief encounter did not 
allow me to explain to him at length what my thoughts 
were in regard to the work of God in our country. 
That is what I shall try to do now. 

In our country we can boast that the work of God 
began well. The labors of the missionaries have met 
with a remarkable success. The Africans feel they are 
members of the invisible and universal church which 
has spread throughout their territory. The thirst for 
the word of God shows the measure of faith. We are 
immensely grateful to these missionaries. 

So far, missions have been meeting only the primary 
obligations, although essential ones, of their work. 
Regretfully we must draw attention to the fact that 
the organization of the church—the Christian society— 
has been neglected. It is not our purpose here to look 
into the reason for this state of affairs. Nevertheless, 
good organization is essential if the church of Christ 
in Congo is to govern itself. 

After more than three quarters of a century, after 
the gospel has been preached everywhere, after the 
conversion of many souls, the church of Christ in 
Congo is not yet self-sufficient; it is still in an em- 
bryonic state. The political current which is sweeping 
across Africa has not spared the leaders of the church. 
They have been so profoundly affected that a state of 
confusion now reigns. This is a critical time when 
everyone who has had a share in building the church 
and everyone who is concerned with its development 
must examine his conscience and ask himself: “Has 
the work been well done? If not, who is at fault? 
Haven't we taken longer than we ought over this?” 

God has accomplished His work of salvation through 
His gift to us in the person of Jesus Christ. The church 
universal has survived in most difficult times, and she 


will continue to survive as long as her defender is the 
King of kings. 

In Paul’s day the missionary’s task was a very simple 
one. Today the evolution of man and society has 
brought about complications, and the conditions in 


inh : . . . 
which our missionaries carry out their task are not 


those of the beginning of the Christian era. However, 
this in no way justifies the situation which we face 
today. 

No one would deny that Christianity has made its 
mark on western civilization. In the course of its his- 
tory the West has at times tried to know God. One 
is tempted to say that the compass has been lost in 
the sea of attainments. In her many researches she has 
discovered three idols: force, science, and money. 
These idols have blinded all her children. The pride 
of belonging to a more civilized and privileged race 
has made them forget that God knows neither color 
nor race. Because of words or actions lacking in true 
love many souls for whom Christ died have been 
drawn into error and have been lost. Today the mis- 
sionary and his follower neither know nor understand 
each other any better. This state of affairs has given 
rise to a sad quid pro quo: some have preferred to 
keep missions going with masses of Christians in their 
wake; whereas others, such as indigenous leaders with 
insufficient training, have felt themselves more respon- 
sible towards the missionaries than towards God! As 
a result, the sense of responsibility has been lost. 
Many indigenous Christians have looked upon the 
work of God as a commercial enterprise! 

Confronted by Europe and America which are more 
and more drawn to atheism, I often wonder what at- 
titude young Africa will choose. Will she evangelize 
them in her turn, or will she follow them blindly? 

Missionaries, pastors, deacons, church members, 
cathechists, the bell has tolled! Let us examine our 
consciences and repair our faults before it is too late. 
For my fellow-Africans I have one more word of coun- 
sel. Our country is fast moving towards political eman- 
cipation, but we must not lose sight of the fact that 
its future progress will depend on the character of our 
government. The full development and well-being of 
all will only be possible if its foundation is Christian. 
Otherwise, we shall suffer sorely. A country without 
God is a jungle of wild beasts where fundamental 
liberties are neither recognized nor respected. 

What are we going to do to complete the building 
of the church of Christ in Congo? 

I have tried to diagnose the ills from which the 
missions in Congo are suffering. These ills are due to 
the absence of a well-organized Christian society (the 
visible church). Continued on page 46 
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Is there need? 
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t’s a long way from the familiar softness of your 

favorite chair—where you may be reading this— 
to the unrest of an African street. But sometimes Africa 
seems a little closer. . . . 

You read that somebody saved Pastor Isaac Kan- 
yinda’s life in recent tribal rioting. The name sounds 
vaguely familiar. Then you remember. He was the 
African preacher who spoke in your church not long 
ago. Or maybe you read about him in PresByTERIAN 
Survey as he traveled in this country. You know who 
fee 

You hear about a friend who just got back from a 
trip to Africa, and the next time you see her the ques- 
tion rushes out, “Tell me all about Africa!” When a 
few minutes’ talk tells you only a little of all yowd 
like to know, you say to yourself without really mean- 
ing it, “Sometime Id like to go there, just to see. ...” 

You're a doctor and you read that there are no 
Congolese doctors; an American doctor is badly needed 
to train Congolese in medicine. Just for a moment you 
think, half smiling at yourself, “Wonder what it would 
be like to live in the Congo for awhile?” 

At some point, without wanting to be, you find your- 
self faced with Congo’s problems. You've arrived at 
the crossroads along with other concerned Christians 
everywhere. 

Granted, there are some critical needs in the Congo 
today for Christian witness, for Christian giving. But 
what can one person do? Where can we go from here? 

One answer is, we can learn. An intelligent under- 
standing of this continent’s problems and its people 
is a rare thing—but it’s probably a minimum respon- 
sibility for the concerned Christian. 


On Your Reading List 


You may want to add to your reading and study 
list The Way in Africa ($1.50) by George Wayland 
Carpenter (a good basic study of the “new” Africa 
and the role of missions and the Church in its future); 
Africa Disturbed by Emory and Myrta Ross ($1.95); 
Led in Triumph by Ethel Taylor Wharton (the best 
popular history of our Congo mission, from its begin- 
ning through 1948, $1.00,); Still Led in Triumph by 
V. A. Anderson (a supplement to Led in Triumph pic- 
turing the developments of the last decade, $.35). 

If your circle or adult study group wants to go into 
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You share in supporting the Congo—some 170 missionaries, seven hospitals, 
almost a thousand schools, and some 3,100 preaching points. 

You reach more than 50,000 patients annually with medical care, | 
about 40,000 students in mission schools, and some 

126,000 Congolese Christians with the word of God. | 
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the study of Africa today, use The Way in Africa and 
Africa Disturbed, with the six-session study guide by 
Edwin F. Tewksbury. Or write the Board of World 
Missions for a copy of Dr. James Bear’s Africa course 
outline, taught at the Montreat World Missions Con- 
ference last summer. 

You may order any of these books from your nearest 
Presbyterian Book Store or from the Board of World 
Missions, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 

Good books on Africa and the Congo are available 
on your children’s levels, too—college, senior high, 
pioneers and juniors, primaries and kindergarten— 
along with maps and plays and a game, party, and 
song book. For this list, write the Board of World 
Missions. 

Also of interest about Africa: John Gunther’s Inside 
Africa; special issues on Africa put out by Holiday 
Magazine in March, 1959, and by the Atlantic Monthly 
in April, and current reading in newspapers and news 
magazines. You may keep up with the situation from 
year to year by writing the Board of World Missions 
for copies of its annual report. 


As You Pray 


As your reading about Congo increases your under- 

standing of the country and the church and their— 
and our—problems and opportunities, you'll include 
many of these situations in your prayers. Missionaries 
and Congolese Christians have asked for your prayers 
in this time of conflict. For specific prayer needs, write 
the Educational Department of the Board of World 
Missions and ask for the prayer request leaflet. 
_If you are especially interested in the work of par- 
ticular missionaries, ask to receive copies of their 
missionary correspondence letters. Remember, too, the 
prayer requests included in the Board’s annual report 
and in the devotional booklet, “Day by Day.” And 
keep prayer needs in mind as you read, your SURVEY, 
newspapers, and magazines every month. 


Me? Go to Africa? 


If vou would like to go to Africa and see the coun- 
try for yourself, its people and needs, it can be done. 
Onc woman who did just that recounts, “The gen- 
eral «xplosion from family and friends, when they 
learned of my proposed trip, was ‘Africa! Why Africa?” 








Crossroads 


‘I don’t know . . .’ was the only answer that I could H | 
give. So, I went to Africa to learn about Africa.” If | 
you would like to go, see next month’s Survey for some | 
travel information (and for what she found)! 

Maybe your job opportunity is in Congo. Last year 1 
the Congo mission asked for 30 missionaries or mis- 
sionary-couples to fill places of urgent need. Only 
one couple was able to go. 

Still critically needed are some short-term (three 
years) and some long-term workers: one man (min- | 
ister) or couple for youth work; one man or couple | 
for building and maintenance work; seven men (min- | 
isters) or couples for evangelistic work in city areas th | 
and villages; one man (minister) or couple to teach 
in the school of theology; eleven other teachers or 4 
couples for work in primary and home economics 
schools and high schools; three doctors (one to train 
medical assistants) and five nurses. ia 
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If You Have Time —or Money 








Whatever you have to give—time, money, stuffed Tail 
toys you have made, remnants of material—you can 
give to the cause of Christ in Congo. 

For $25, you can keep a boy or girl in mission 
school for a year; for $120, pay the salary of a Congo- 
lese evangelist to take the gospel to remote villages; 
for $300 a year you can support a graduate medicz 
assistant. 

You can give money for a typewriter for the schooF 
at Bulape, a sewing machine for a girls’ school, a 
fence, a microscope, or a paper cutter! You can sup- 
port the work of a missionary with any amount, big 
or small. 

Your children can contribute their pennies, dimes, 
or dollars to the children in the Congo village of 
Mweka who are trying to help raise $15,000 for kinder- 
garten, primary, and junior Sunday school classrooms. 
They must meet in a field under the broiling sun until 
these are built. 

You can send new books or magazines subscriptions 
to missionary friends there. Or you can make a variety 
of small items for their work. 

For information on any of the above projects or 
needs, write the Educational Department, Board of 
World Missions, and ask for booklets on personalized 
giving (Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn.) + 
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Scripture and th 


he problem of race is repeatedly flaring up in wide- 

ly scattered parts of the earth. As the world be- 
comes “smaller” and diverse communities of the hu- 
man race are drawn closer together, the problem is 
becoming more vital than ever. 

Today this problem is posing a major international 
crisis to our generation. But especially is it a Chris- 
tian crisis. 

As the Christian public faces this problem, it must 
continually return to scripture and ask: “What does 
the Bible say to the church about the race problem?” 

At all costs we must avoid two pitfalls. On the one 
hand, Christians in areas like South Africa or the 
South of the USA should take care lest wishful think- 
ing lead them into a too facile acceptance of so-called 
“scriptural” justification for a policy of segregation or 
apartheid within the church. 

Often mentioned in such argumentation are Babel 
and the injunction to the Israelities not to intermingle 
with the surrounding peoples. It is argued: “If God 
divided the peoples at Babel or commanded Israel to 
remain separate, who are we to say ‘Integrate’? We 
should respect God’s decrees, accept diversity as part 
of God’s pattern and propagate segregation in church 
and state.” 

This pitfall results in an acceptance of racial prej- 
udice and pride as normal, and it blunts the sharp 
edges of the Gospel’s challenge to all human pride 
and man’s refusal to accept his brother. 

The second pitfall is as real and as dangerous. It 
is the pitfall to which many succumb: viewing man in 
the abstract and laying down general principles with- 
out taking account of either the reality of diversity or 
of concrete historical situations in which the immedi- 
ate application of absolute standards would cause 
only chaos, tension, and disaster. The fact is that man 
can never be viewed in the abstract. No man lives in 
a vacuum. He is rooted in some very real and con- 
crete historical situations. Not to take these into ac- 
count is to cater to disaster. 

In trying to work out a Christian approach to the 
race problem, we find that the Bible is not race con- 
scious. It is not sensitive to race as such. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Bible says anything definite about race 
at all, at least in the modern biological sense of the 
word. Not race but faith is the prominent category 
in the Old as well as the New Testament. In the Bible 
the decisive categories are not racial units, but believ- 
ers and unbelievers. Even the injunction to Israel not 
to intermingle with the surrounding peoples has no 
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racial basis (in a biological sense). This is clear from 
the fact that all these surrounding peoples belonged 
to the same race as the Israelites. They, too, were 
Semites. But they served other gods. It was not a 
racial but a purely religious injunction. 

Through its whole history Israel made proselytes 
from the ends of the earth. Individuals from other 
races who accepted the God of Israel in course of time 
became true Israelites and were integrated into Israel. 
But Israelites—as the people of the Covenant—were 
forbidden to intermingle with the surrounding pagan 
people of the same racial background so that they 
would not be drawn away from Jehovah to serve other 
gods. To use Israel as an argument for racial segrega- 
tion in the modern world makes no sense at all. 

In some quarters much is made of the Tower of 
Babel and the delusion of tongues whereby the peo- 
ple of that day were divided into different linguistic 
groups or nations. By this act of God the sinful unity 
of man was broken. After that, humanity was divided 
by the barriers of language. 

I believe Babel still has significance. It reminds us 
that humanity, as a result of sin, is a broken humanity. 

We must, however, guard against the tendency 
among many Christian people to argue that God at 
Babel divided humanity into nations and races and 
that the obligation rests on us to respect these God- 
given divisions, or that even today all race-mixing is 
against the will of God. 

This line of argumentation rests on the misconcep- 
tion that this division was static and not dynamic. 
Actually these original “nations” which came into be- 
ing at the division at Babel no longer exist. Out of 
them have developed through the ages, under God's 
guidance, a great diversity of new peoples, mostly as 
a result of racial mixture. 

If racial mixture were against God’s will, the devel- 
opment of all modern nations (including my own and 
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“Bulldozer policies won’t work,” says this writer 
from the Union of South Africa 


that of the USA) must be sinful and against God’s 
ordinances. Then all modern nations stand under the 
judgment of God because the original divisions of 
Babel were not conscientiously adhered to. Again, 
such a view makes no sense at all and must be dis- 
carded in toto. 

In fact, the diversity is dynamic. There will always 
be different nations and races as part of God’s com- 
mon grace to control sin and lawlessness. But God 
takes care of the diversity. New nations or peoples 
are continually called into being under God's guidance 
as the result of the merging of two or more existing 
national or racial groups. 

Therefore when the question is put to me, “If a per- 
son marries someone of another race, is it a sinful 
union?” only one answer is possible: “No, not neces- 
sarily.” 

It can, like any marriage to a member of the same 
race or nation, be a sinful union—but not just because 
it is a marriage to someone of another race. We can- 
not in the light of scripture condemn intermarriage 
of races as necessarily sinful or against the will of 
God. 

It is quite another question whether this type of 
marriage must be advocated, however. So many fac- 
tors are involved—language, culture, background, chil- 
dren, etc.—that in many instances I would advise 
against it in the strongest possible terms. 

Even if I had been free to marry a South African 
white and African couple I would, with the South 
African situation in view, feel it my positive respon- 
sibility to advise against it most strongly, especially 
in the interest of children born out of such a marriage. 
But I would not feel justified to state dogmatically 
that the marriage of two people belonging to diffferent 
races is a sin before God. I would have no scriptural 
justification for such a stand. 

Babel was not God’s last word. 

After Babel many stupendous things happened. 
Christ was born. God became flesh and dwelt among 
us. ‘ere was a day of Pentecost, and Ephesians 2 
was written by the Apostle Paul, giving us a deep 
‘ into the meaning of the crucifixion of Christ 
and tle meaning of the church, the people of God, 
const''uted from Jews and heathens. 

In Christ all barriers fall away. This does not mean 
| Christ we no longer have differentiation. But 
differcnitiation is something different from isolation. 
In ‘'1¢ New Testament all isolation between peoples 
's In >rinciple broken down forever. Now the basic 
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division in the midst of all diversity is the division be- } | 
tween those who are for Christ and those who are 1 
against Him. Diversity may never erroneously be sub- 1 
stituted for division or apartness (apartheid), as is too 
often done in most unexpected circles. These two 
concepts are miles apart. Has the church any mandate 
to keep races intact or “pure”? I doubt it. The church 
has the clear responsibility, however, to seek and to | 
demonstrate the unity of the people of God in spite of 
all racial or cultural diversity. 

The church as the Body of Christ, the communion 
of the saints, the people of God, is based not on racial 
or ethnic factors, but on faith. The church, standing H| 
in the midst of a world of rich human diversity, may 
not neglect or ignore this God-given diversity. But 
on the other hand the church, as the instrument of 
break-through into this present sinful dispensation, 
must ever be true to its character and high calling by . 
uniting believers from all nations and races, and by 
overcoming in its own life the barriers which divide 
believer from unbeliever. 

Where practical considerations of language, cultural 
background, etc., make it desirable to have separate 
churches for different groups of believers, these sep- 
arate churches may not be exclusive. The moment a 
Christian church becomes exclusive, so that certain 
groups are refused admission for fellowship in wor- 
ship on account of race or color, it is sinful. 

Such a policy of exclusion clashes with the very 
character of the church of Jesus Christ. Where sep- 
arate churches exist, and often exist for very good 
linguistic reasons for instance, I cannot see that it is 
sinful as long as the practice of normal Christian com- 
munion between members of different churches re- 
mains reciprocally the steadfast and positive striving 
of mother and daughter churches, and as long as the 
church by precept and example enlightens and pre- 
pares its members for the practice of such communion 
with members of the other language or racial groups. 

Naturally the church will in this matter have to set 
to work with great caution, love, and responsibility 
towards all its members while taking account of con- 
crete historical situations. Bulldozer policies won't 
work. 

The ideal of the ultimate triumph over all obstacles 
in respect to common worship among believers of 
various races must under no circumstances be sur- 
rendered, no matter how difficult it may be to achieve, 
and no matter how long it might take. + 






































































































































Down in sunny Florida, 
one of our fastest-growing states, 
Presbyterians have started something 
that is causing excitement 

in the Presbyterian family everywhere. 


It’s a new college! 





STUDENTS WONT 
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BE SPOON-FED 


Bary breezes blowing off Tampa Bay will welcome 

the first freshman class of Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege in St. Petersburg, Fla., on September 2, 1960. The 
students will find that fully-equipped, air-conditioned 
facilities are the temporary home of the new college. 
Two days later they will take part in the groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies for the new college’s permanent cam- 
pus on Boca Ciega Bay. 

Not to be slowed down by the lack of a permanent 
campus, Florida Presbyterians are going full steam 
ahead with plans for their new college which is de- 
signed to provide quality education for the space age. 

Not only Floridians, but Presbyterians everywhere 
have a stake in this newest Presbyterian venture. If it 
runs true to Florida form, it will attract students from 
all over the United States and perhaps many from 
Latin America. 

The freshmen who arrive on September 2 will have 
passed stiff entrance examinations standardized na- 
tionally by the College Entrance Examination Board 
(as part of a succession of tests) to be sure that they 
have the potential for taking full advantage of the 
quality education which the college expects to offer. 
They will set out on four years which will prepare 
them, according to President William H. Kadel, “to 
assume positions of responsible leadership, having 
been educated for competence and conscience.” 

While it is too early to report on Florida Presby- 
terian College’s impact on students, it is possible to 
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predict that its approach to liberal arts education will 
attract wide notice among educators throughout the 
country. 

Presbyterians in Florida have moved ahead fast 
since the first council “to explore the possibility of a 
new Presbyterian college” was appointed by the synod 
of the Presbyterian Church US in 1955. At the same 
time leaders of the Florida Synod of the United Pres- 
byterian Church USA were discussing a similar proj- 
ect. In the fall of 1958 the synods joined efforts, 
elected a hoard of trustees representing both synods, 
and proceeded toward the establishment of a new 
college. They called to the presidency Dr. William 
H. Kadel, then pastor of First Presbyterian Church in 
Orlando, Fla. Under his dynamic leadership plans are 
moving rapidly ahead to the opening of the college, 
now just months away. 

These tremendous strides have been taken in a rel- 
atively short time: 

1. The city of St. Petersburg and its citizens have 
raised almost $3 million to assist in the establishment 
of the college. 

2. The curriculum has been agreed upon. 

3. A strong faculty is being gathered from all over 
the United States. 

4, Student applications are being received and proc- 
essed. 

Phrases that occur over and over again in discussions 
of the new curriculum are “independence in thinking 
and “interrelatedness of the academic disciples.” 








& bd Ciega Bay. Designed by two 
» architectural firms (Perkins and 
F Will of Chicago; Connell, 
a Pierce, Garland, and Friedman 
Pd of Miami). It is scheduled for 
- completion sometime in 1962. 
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Scale model of the campus and 
buildings of the new college 
which will be located on Boca 
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Interim campus is the Maritime School in St. Petersburg. The modern 
educational facility includes dormitories, library, auditorium, swim- 
ming pool, and administrative offices. It is six blocks from downtown. 








All freshmen will be required to undertake the 

“Western Civilization Program” which will be taught 
jointly by ten different professors in large lectures and 
small discussion periods. The program provides for 
the examination of each historical period in terms of 
man’s religious, social, economic, political, and sci- 
entific development, and for his artistic, musical, and 
literary works. Emphasis will be placed upon the im- 
pact of the Judeo-Christian tradition and its relation 
to all knowledge. 
_ Other innovations toward independent thinking 
include a “mid-winter semester’—a four-week inde- 
pendent study period immediately following the 
Christmas holidays. 

Students will engage in research, meeting twice 
weekly with their supervising professors. It is hoped 
that this program will help to develop the students’ 
self-cliscipline in intellectual pursuits. Juniors will take 
a general seminar in other than their major field of 
study. Throughout the four years an effort will be 
made to draw students into the educational process 
rathe than make them naive receivers of spoon-fed 
inform ition. 

The Floridians don’t expect to stop with the estab- 
lishment of the four-year liberal arts college, however. 
To quote the president: 

After a quality liberal arts college is guaranteed, 
we expect to set our target for establishment of grad- 
uate schools in certain areas such as basic sciences, 
education, and the fine arts.” + 
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President Eisenhower was presented with a large, handsomely in- 
scribed parchment certificate designating him as “the first charter 
alumnus of the Florida Presbyterian College.” Making the presenta- 
tion were Congressman W. C. Cramer, Dr. W. H. Kadel, the college’s 
president, and Philip J. Lee, chairman of the board of trustees. 
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t is an amazing story. But it is a true story—how 
two slaves, the only Negroes in a small Missouri 
town, rose above the stigma of slavery to become 
respected and accepted members of the community— 
how they acquired good farming land—how they be- 
queathed their property to a Presbyterian school for 
the training of ministers, Stillman College (Tusca- 
loosa Institute then)—and how, in the strange ways 
of history, it is the largest single gift ever received 
by Stillman College and continues to be its largest 
block of endowment, providing $5,000 to $8,000 net 
income each year for the college. 

It sounds almost impossible to our ears amid the 
discordant noises of more recent developments in race 
relations. But letters recently discovered give us the 
poignant story and a glimpse into the lives of these 
two who were born into slavery, owned by white men, 
freed by the Emancipation Proclamation, and accepted 
by their white neighbors to become citizens contrib- 
uting to the life of the church and community. 

Charles Birthright was a kindly, happy man, poised, 
dignified, and courteous in his bearing toward every 
one. His wife, Bettie, was a small, alert woman noted 
for her cheery temperament. They lived in peace with 
the world and in harmony and devotion to each other. 

Charles was born on a Tennessee plantation in 
1827. He learned to be a barber when he was the 
body servant of “Marse Jack” Birthright, who later 
took him to Missouri. 

Bettie was the daughter of Ann and Claiborne Scott 
from near Salem, Va. Her mother was a pastry cook 
for many years at Hollins College. Betty was sepa- 
rated from her loving, close family circle when as a 
girl of seventeen she was taken to Missouri by her 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. David Young Pankey. 

Mrs. Pankey was deeply religious and taught her 
little maid to read so she could understand the prayer 
book. Bettie’s mother, too, was of a very religious 
nature and once wrote: 
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Stillman 





Auditorium-gym is named for the Birth- 
rights at Stillman College, only college for 
Negroes operated by our denomination. 


“I am in hopes you have not forgotten your promise 
to serve God. We are still trying to hold up our prayer 
meeting on Tuesday night with six of us. It seems the 
others think there is no God. They have stopped try- 
ing to serve the Lord. But, if we will think a little, 
we would find that we ought to serve Him both night 
and day.” 

Another letter reveals the mother’s love for the 
daughter and the pain of their separation (as well as 
the vagaries of the mail service). 

“I have just received your letter and am so much 
grieved to hear that you had not heard from me and 
were so anxious to hear, that I have resolved to write 
immediately. We are all well. You must not be low- 
spirited and unhappy, my daughter, and never for a 
moment think that we have forgotten you, for you 
know that as long as I live I shall never forget you. 
I hope that this letter will meet with more success 
than the others for I cannot bear to think of your 
being uneasy and anxious.” 

Another letter from Ann Scott to her daughter dis- 
cusses her marriage to Charles Birthright. She says 
it is hard to advise her because she does not know 
the young man, but she adds, “I do not want to stand 
between you and happiness.” 

Charles and Bettie were married in the fall of 1860. 
Almost a year later Bettie was taken to Tennessee by 
her owner, Mrs. Pankey, who went to nurse a brother 
stricken by typhoid fever. From there Bettie wrote 
to Charles: 

“Miss Sallie says she is going home as soon as Marse 
Paul gets well enough for her to leave him which I 
hope will be very soon for I can assure you I would 
like very much to be at home. I can stand it very well 
all the week, but when Saturday night and Sunday 
come then I have the blues and feel like I would give 
anything on earth to be with you, and I hope, my 
dear husband, it won’t be long before we will see 
each other. May the Lord bless and take care of 
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From old letters and records 
comes the story 

of the ex-slaves who gave 
to a Presbyterian school 

its largest single gift. 


you is the prayer of your devoted wife.” 

On September 9, 1862, just eight days before the 
promulgation of the Emancipation Proclamation, a 
son was born to Bettie. The baby, Sterling Price, was 
called Price. 

In December Bettie received a letter from Charles, 
who had been taken to Arkansas by his master on a 
business trip: 

“I am well and very anxious to see you and my 
babe . . . I expect I will be to see you in a week or 
two or just as soon as I can. You have no idea how 
anxious I am to see you. I don’t think I will be any 
more account if I am separated from you. Tell Miss 
Sallie she certainly don’t care as much for you and 
Marse Jack and Miss Lou does for me or she would 
buy me or sell you. . . 

“There is men here that has offered more for me 
than Marse Davie ever did and I think I would be 
worth more to him than anybody else as he owns my 
wife and child. . . . Marse Jack and Miss Lou says 
they will never part us if they can help it, but he is 
not willing to give me up for a trifle. 

‘I have some very pretty Christmas gifts for you. 
I will bring them when I come. . . . Farewell until I 
see you. It won't be long. Kiss Price for me.” 

The Emancipation Proclamation freed Bettie and 
Charles, but that joy was marred by perhaps the great- 
est heartache of their lives. Their baby died January 26, 
1863, just 25 days after the Emancipation became 
effective. No other children were born to them, and 
it may have been the thought of this little boy that 
helped Charles and Bettie decide to help boys of their 
Own race obtain an education. 


_—_—.......... 





fnyormation for this article came to PRESBYTERIAN 


“JRVEY from Mrs. Hugh Ballard Pankey of Gideon, 
io., and Mrs. Paul Baldwin of Kennett, Mo., whose 
husbands are grandsons of Mr. and Mrs. David 
‘oung Pankey, owners of the slave, Bettie Birthright. 
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Photo taken about 1912 shows, from left, Bettie and Charles Birth- 
right, William Stokes and his sister, Genevieve, with William Ponder, 
age 4. Picture taken in Clarkton, Mo., home of the freed slaves. 


They chose to live in Clarkton, Mo., where they 
had begun their married life. Charles was the only 
barber in the community, and he supplemented his 
income by playing the violin for all gala occasions. 

Bettie could sew beautifully and was in demand for 
all the tailoring to be done in the town. Whenever 
there was a wedding of importance, she was called 
upon to make the wedding cake with her famous 
recipe that called for 40 eggs. 

Realizing the future of farm land, they invested 
in land which they developed and bequeathed un- 
encumbered by debt. Their dairy supplied most of 
the tables not only in Clarkton, but in other communi- 
ties four and seven miles away. 

The Birthrights contributed the largest sum for the 
construction of the first good school building in the 
county—they who had no child to benefit from it. 
They were members of the Presbyterian Church which 
had been organized in Clarkton in 1872, and in an 
article that appeared in the Dunkin Democrat in 1901, 
Charles Birthright was listed as one of the men who 
had contributed most to the growth of Clarkton. 

When Charles Birthright died in 1912, he left 
Bettie with two fine cotton farms, a total of about 
500 acres. Many years before, they had decided to- 
gether to leave the land to Tuscaloosa Institute (now 
Stillman College) for the training of young Negro 
men for the ministry. With the help of Judge Thomas 
E. Baldwin, an elder in the Presbyterian Church, they 
had drawn up a will to that effect. And so at Bettie’s 
death in 1917 the wishes of both of them were carried 
out and the land went to Stillman College. 

In honor of these Presbyterians whose lives wit- 
nessed in such an enduring way to the love of Christ 
and the stewardship of their possessions, the auditori- 
um-gymnasium built in 1954 was named the Birth- 
right Building. + 
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Distinctively Christian 


It has been a high privilege to serve on the faculty 
of Stillman College during the past ten years and thus 
to share in the great task that our church is attempting 
here—to provide Negro youth an opportunity for a 
college education that is both academically sound and 
distinctively Christian. In the field of the social 
sciences, in which I teach, there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to discuss and consider how Christianity affects 
human relationships. Much stress is placed on the 
family, our basic social institution, and a definite at- 
tempt is made to guide our students to establish 
Christian homes from which will come Christian 
citizens and Christian workers in various occupations, 
Stillman can render a real service to our region by 
developing a strong family-life education department 
to train teachers in this field. This is one of my goals. 
What a challenge and opportunity this it! 


—MARTHA H. VARDEMAN 
Chairman, Division of Social 
Sciences 
B.S., Auburn University (A.P.I. 
M.S., Auburn University 
Ph.D., University of Alabama 


My debt to Carver 


When I was a small boy in Tuskegee, Ala., George 
Washington Carver sparked my interest in plants by 
giving me a handful of peanut seeds for my first gar- 
den. I hope that my efforts in making horticulture a 
part of Stillman’s curriculum will be part payment 
for what Dr. Carver has meant to me. 

I find a real joy in teaching horticulture at Stillman 
where through the newly-introduced courses in orna- 
mental horticulture students have an opportunity to 
appreciate the beautiful in nature and to learn gar- 
dening. To those who major in this subject, there is 
a field of work in the landscape-nursery business open 
to all well-trained American youth. 


—JAMES FRANKLIN 

Associate Professor of m 
Science and Ornamental 
Horticulture 

B.S., Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute 

M.S., Ohio State 
University 
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The Stillman spirit 

I have worked at Stillman College for thirteen years. 
Stillman’s ideals, hopes, and aspirations have always 
been grounded in the cause of Christian education. 
Our administration and faculty are committed to the 
task of developing Christian leaders. We seek to trans- 
late the spirit of Christianity into the language and 
processes of higher education. My primary contribu- 
tion here is to organize and administer a program in 
the area of health, physical education, and recreation. 
Our program gives students opportunities to keep 
physically fit, to relieve tensions, and to develop skills 
in recreational and leisure-time activities, as well as 
to participate in recreational and intercollegiate ath- 
letic competition. 


—L. V. COLEMAN 
Coach and Athletic Director 
B.S., Knoxville College 
M.Ed., Springfield College 
Graduate study, Indiana 
University 





The value 


. of Stillman College is seen in the eager desire 
of the students to learn better things, in the dedicated 
lives of the faculty, and in the character of the alumni. 

As my father was dean at Stillman from 1911 to 
1915, I have been acquainted with the school since 
that time and have known two generations of Stillman 
graduates. The older alumni are reaching the age of 
retirement now, after making valuable contributions 
to the religious and educational life of their communi- 
ties. Graduates of more recent years, scattered through- 
out the country, serve not only in the church and in 
the schoolroom but also in business, in industry, and 
in social work. Most important of all, they are the type 
of Christian citizens that America needs. 


—MARGARET DAVIS 
Asse: iate Professor of Spanish 
B.S. University of Alabama 
-4., University of Alabama 








In my twilight years 


The United States is a great, a free country. In a 
remarkably few years the colonies along the eastern 
coast have evolved into the world’s number one na- 
tion. The Americans seem to like that lofty position. 
God has been kind to America, but God’s gifts are 
not to America alone. In population we can never 
match in the foreseeable future the millions in China, 
in India, in Russia. Sputnik was the flash that made 
many of us see what a few of us already knew: the 
USA has no monopoly on the brains of the world. 
Therefore if we retain our position of leadership in 
the world, we must develop all our potential. The 
Negro potential in America is great. If in my twilight 
years I can use my training and experience to develop 
this potential for God and country, I shall not have 
wasted those years. 


—E. C. BECK 


Chairman, Humanities Division 

A.B., University of Nebraska 

M.A., University of Nebraska 

M.A., Harvard University 

Ph.D., George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


We can’t afford failure 


Ten years ago I visited one of the south’s finest 
Negro colleges. I was keenly disturbed by that experi- 
ence. On that campus I saw and felt a striving, rest- 
less spirit, and became convinced that Negro young 
people are deadly serious in their ambition to rise. 
What disturbed me was the fear that we might fail 
to win these determined, ambitious spirits of the new 
south for Christ and His church. This is one of the 
primary reasons I have felt called to serve at Stillman 
College. Our church simply cannot permit the tragic 
error of losing a generation of the best-trained Negro 
leaders our society has yet produced. Stillman is our 
church’s attempt to avoid this calamity, and is a con- 
crete assurance to the rising generation of Negro 
leaders that our church stands by them in their at- 
tempt to grow into responsible, capable citizens and 
intelligent, committed Christians. 


























































—CHARLES C. TURNER >a. 


Assistant Professor, Bible 
Department 

A.B., Davidson College 

B.D., Union Theological | 
Seminary in Virginia 

Ph.D., University of 
Aberdeen, Scotland 
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One purpose 

Since the beginning of my work at Stillman in De- 
cember, 1944, I have had one specific purpose in 
mind—to help young people become Christian leaders. 
This involves honest academic effort, truthfulness in 
word and deed, respect for all men, and constantly 
seeking to learn what God would have them be. I 
have been moved to try to do this because Stillman 
does have a contribution to make to this generation 
of students. It has been encouraging to follow the 
activities of some of the graduates and learn of their 
success as well as the high esteem they have for Still- 
man College. Well-trained Christian citizens are 
needed today as never before. Stillman is in a position 
. provide this type of training for its students and 

am happy to do all that I can to help in this 
cody 

' —B. B. HARDY 


Dean 

B.S., Alabama State College 

M.A., Fisk University 

Graduate study, Indiana 
University 


Surprise discovery 


When I accepted my teaching position at Stillman 
College in July, 1956, I had no idea that I was to work 
in a first-rate liberal arts college. I knew about many 
of the small, southern, church-supported colleges that 
were struggling for mere existence and maintaining 
very low standards. I felt sure that I would remain 
here only one or two years, for the experience, before 
seeking a better job. To my surprise I discovered 
Stillman to be a college not only striving to rank 
among the best Christian liberal arts colleges, but one 
that was actually making progress toward that goal. 
I saw an opportunity to work in a growing institution 
and I hoped that any contributions I might make 
would be toward that growth. The encouragement 
and financial support of the Presbyterian Church US 
is enabling Stillman to become a college of which 
students and faculty are proud. 


j — RICHARD M. TURNER III 
Instructor of Music 
B.S., Fisk University 
| Graduate study, 
Indiana Univ sersity 


| 
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More than classroom achievements 


Academic progress at Stillman College has, with. 
out doubt, led to cultural progress in the community, 
It is our fervent desire and responsibility to maintain 
this progress. I believe we can do this not only by 
helping our students discover their special talents and 
potentials, but also by assisting them in putting these 
blessings to the proper use. The student should con- 
stantly be reminded of his responsibility to better the 
community in which he lives. He should realize that 
a college education demands more than mere class- 
room achievements. As a member of the Stillman Col- 
lege faculty, I have pledged to work with our stu- 
dents not only in preparing them to solve the difficult 
problems they will encounter in mathematics and 
physics as they leave here, but also in preparing them 
to become responsible citizens. 


—CARLOS FORD-LIVENE al = 


Instructor, Division of 
Natural Science 
A.B., Fisk University 


Making the dream come true 


There is an opportunity to make a contribution in 
any job; but I like a situation in which there are great 
potentialities, unrealized, but recognized and included 
in the Master Dream and in the Master Plan-in-the- 
Making. Such a place is Stillman College, and I like 
having a share in filling out the Master Plan and in 
making the Dream come true. Specifically, I want 
to bring it to pass, with the help of other faculty and 
staff members and of student leaders, that all of the 
students’ experiences on our campus will contribute 
to their growth in fineness, in social adequacy, and 
in the joy of living. Taking each student where he is, 
and considering the economic and social deprivations 
under which many have grown up, gives definite con- 
tent to this purpose. There is inspiration at Stillman 
for its fulfillment. 
—LOUISE R. MCKINNEY | b 


Dean of Students 

B.A., Oberlin College 

M.A., Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology 
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Don't panic if you’re asked to lead 
the devotional. 


Here are some tips for 


Making 
devotionals 


vurcartcumm Meaningful 


wre the PTA president or the circle leader asks 
you to “bring the devotional,” she makes it sound 
as easy as falling off a log. The tone sometimes im- 
plies, “Touch and go will do.” 

But you and I know better. Sometimes the devo- 
tional is the only spiritual note on the program. Often 
it sets an uplifting keynote for all that follows. When 
it precedes a religious message, it serves as an “appe- 
tizer.” A wordy, haphazard (sometimes read!) devo- 
tional will not give that definite, significant touch 
which is needed. 

Brevity is imperative. One hundred “words fitly 
spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
Fill the cup to the brim with one good thought, but 
don’t spill over. Stop when the “going is still good.” 

Now about that one thought. Everything said must 
dovetail to make one thought clear and important. 
You want a personal message for your audience. Think 
first of the group and the occasion of the meeting. 
For example, the PTA. This group is made up of par- 
ents and teachers with the common interest of children 
and schools. The occasion may be a lecture on nutri- 
tion. This situation suggests devotional ideas such as 
the necessity for spiritual nutrition as well as physical 
nutrition. Several biblical themes come to mind: 
“Christ, the Bread of Life” or the “Water of Life.” A 
correlated text would be desire the sincere milk of the 
word, that ye may grow thereby. 

Keeping in mind your audience and the program, 
turn to a concordance for related biblical material 
which will suggest various ways of development. 
Christian publications also offer suggestions. 

Look to secular sources for illustrations, also. News- 
Pape: or magazine stories, as well as your personal 
experiences, offer anecdotes and illustrations of truth. 
Every public library has Bartlett’s Quotations or simi- 
lary, orks. Look up words relative to your subject 
to find’ out what the “greats” have said about it. 

_ Assemble all this material with the one thought or 
pune in mind. Arrange what you have to say in 
an orderly progression. The following structure is a 
§00c pattern. 

Ec:-opener: A question, a brief, bright quotation, 
humorous comment, or several sparkling words from 


scrip\ire. This should plant the seed of the thought 
you will develop. 


Development: Several sentences of story, illustra- 
tion, poetry, or anecdote. 

Conclusion: One sentence that ties the whole to- 
gether. 

Write out a rough draft and check it first for 
wordiness. Trim it to the minimum, then re-read for 
clarity. The devotional is for inspiration, therefore 
it must be positive. Rephrase sentences that are nega- 
tive. If a moral is “tacked on,” eliminate it. Every 
good devotional theme has the moral inherent. 

Memorize only the opening sentence. Jot down 
whatever reminders you think you might need. If you 
want to get a quotation exactly, feel free to openly 
refer to a small card. When you are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the essence of the talk, you will feel 
secure. 

If you can do anything to set the mood of your 
audience before you begin to speak, you have an 
advantage. Recorded music played as the group as- 
sembles can have a quieting effect. The choice of a 
song to be sung may lead naturally into the words 
you wish to speak. 

When you stand before the audience, make sure 
you have their full attention before you begin. Your 
posture spells poise. If you are rigid, the audience 
tenses. Have a relaxed but dignified appearance. 
Silence and a pleasant expression while you establish 
eye contact puts you in command. Simply don’t speak 


until they are all with you! 


Aim your voice at the fellow in the farthest corner 
and speak distinctly and slowly enough for him to 
hear you plainly. A speaker holds his audience with 
his eyes. 

Devotionals usually conclude with prayer. Silence 
once again can direct attention—this time transfering 
it to the Lord. The prayer should be prayed, not said. 
It should be worshipful, brief, and conclusive. A poem 
may be used to conclude your thoughts. Remember 
that poetry is difficult to understand when quoted or 
read aloud. Do not race through a poem, and make 
sure that it is not too long for easy listening. 

Your reward will be in lifting others in devotion 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. Such a high service is worth 
all the effort you may make toward prayerful and 
careful treatment of this most difficult type of public 
speaking. + 
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Built in pagoda style, this 135-foot water 
tower at Yenching University reflects true 
Chinese architecture used for buildings on 
the lovely 60-acre campus, formerly a private 
Christian college which has been integrated 
into “Peking University’ under the communists. 


Police came face to face with this devil in front of an Elgin, Ill. church 
when an indignant caller notified them that Satan was picketing directly 
in front of the sanctuary. However, the picketing turned out to be a stunt 
designed to create interest in the church’s Sunday school program, and 
at last accounting attendance was increasing to a noticeable extent. 


In the Belgian Congo at a called meeting of synod, the Church of Christ in the 
Congo, Presbyterian section, voted to accept autonomy with mission control 
ended. This was hailed as big step forward in maturity of the Congo church. 
The Presbyterian US mission and the young church will work side by side. 








Japanese youngsters line up to receive a meal dispensed by Church World Service in Nagoya, Japan, heart of the area devastated last 
September by Typhoon Vera. Presbyterian Church US was among the many churches around the globe which rushed supplies to the survivors. 


.* Tc ert DUR VEMDOW SHeve 
yo MREN WSION'S FINE 
. ge with BE Susv RIGHT 


a7 t Vey OR NiGHT. : 


part of a Christian highway safety campaign, young people President Syngman Rhee and Madame Rhee made an unprecedented 

‘orth Como Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, give free windshield visit to the Presbyterian Medical Center at Chunju, Korea, and 

hurch. sh and leave cards urging safe driving. They are Diana Stull were welcomed by Mrs. Paul S. Crane, extreme left, and Dr. 
si@. steve King, both 16 and active in Christian Youth Council. Crane, director of the hospital, right. Toys were distributed. 
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Christians Alive By BryAN GreeEN. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 125 pp. $2.95 

Canon Green has aptly gathered to- 
gether the salient principles of daily 
Christian living in this one small vol 
ume. Here the Christian, saint or novi- 
tiate, is led through nine distinguish- 
able marks of the Christian life and 
helped to see why there can be no rules 
or codes for such a life. 

Drawing heavily on the letters of 
Paul, and to a lesser extent upon the 
gospels, the author confronts the reader 
with realistic discussion of such things 
as the certainty of conversion, the ne- 
cessity for communion with God and 
fellowship with: fellow Christians, the 
tension and moral struggle generated 
by the life in Christ, and the fact that 
Christlikeness in the life of the individ- 
ual is seldom perceived by himself. 

There is a hidden bonus in this 
volume: Canon Green, living in Birm- 
ingham, England, gives subtle insights 
into the condition of the Christian 
church in that country. Much of the 
illustrative material in this book is 
from feminine sources and there are 
inferences that point to some lethargy 
on the part of men in the church. At 
the same time, the illustrations con- 
cerning specific Christian men in Eng 
land show that they are confronted 
with more stern obstacles to Christian 
living than are we in the United States. 

This book should stimulate the 
thinking of the reader and ultimately 
lead him or her to a richer, fuller 
Christian experience in daily living. 

—J. W. (BILLY) BALDWIN 
Houston, Texas 


The Voyage of the Golden Rule sy 
ALBERT BiGELow. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 286 pp. $3.95 

Has your Christian conscience ever 
been pricked by the moral issues in- 
volved in the recent nuclear bombing 
tests? Are the tests right or wrong? 

The Voyage of the Golden Rule is 
the account of an answer to this ques- 
tion, as expressed by four men who 
attempted to sail in non-violent protest 
to the nuclear-bomb testing area in the 
Marshall Islands. Dr. Albert Bigelow 
as skipper of the Golden Rule vividly 
describes the difficulty of his personal 
decision, the crew’s nautical struggles 
through a Pacific storm, and their im- 
prisonment by the United States gov- 
ernment in Honolulu. The skipper and 
his crew feel that “nuclear explosions 
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are inhuman, immoral, contemptuous 
crimes against all mankind.” Feeling 
thus, they were moved to act; for as 
the skipper says, “If I remain silent, 
how am I to answer later, should some 
high court ask. ‘. . . and what, know- 
ing these things to be wrong, were you, 
a free, responsible citizen of a democ- 
racy, doing to prevent them?’”’ 

One is given a very clear and concise 
understanding of non-violent protest. 
The book is quite readable, very timely, 
and thought-provoking. 


—MRS. W. R. SMITH III 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Let Us Pray. Oxford University Press, 
95 pp. $2 

Let Us Pray is a book of prayer serv- 
ices prepared by the General Assembly’s 
Committee on Public Worship and 
Aids to Devotion of the Church of 
Scotland. It was compiled “to help lay 
leaders, as well as ministers, conduct 
short services appropriately.” This book 
contains prayer services adapted to the 
circumstances of our time for use with- 
in the family, the school, and Christian 
groups. 

Unlike many American prayer and 
devotional. books influenced by free- 
church worship concepts, Let Us Pray 
leans heavily upon the rich Christian 
heritage of liturgical worship. In it can 
be found none of the “terrible familiar- 
ity with God” that pervades much of 
what passes for worship among us. 
These worship services rest upon a 
theologically-sound awareness of who 
God is and who we are as we stand 
before Him in prayer. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, this book of prayer services 
can greatly enrich our church’s prayer 
life and Christian experience. 


— JACKIE M. SMITH 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


Wilfred Grenfell: His Life and Work 
BY J. Lennox Kerr. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 270 pp. $4 


This biography, sponsored by the 
Grenfell Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, gives a detailed account of 
the life of Sir Wilfred Grenfell. Be- 
ginning with his boyhood and his deci- 
sion to be a doctor, it tells about his 
encounter with Dwight L. Moody 
which led him to give himself as a 
doctor-missionary to the people of New- 
foundland and Labrador. Dr. Grenfell 


is pictured not as a “saint” but as a 





human being who knew success and 
failure, who was enthusiastically _re- 
ceived by many and misunderstood by 
others. There are beautiful descriptions 
of the country that we usually think 
of as cold and barren. Each chapter 
is headed by an interesting little sketch 
reproduced from letters of Dr. Gren- 
fell. The book is slow, almost tedious 
reading because it lacks the warmth 
and vigor that made Dr. Grenfell so 
attractive to people the world over. 


— MRS. J. H. MACREA 


Richmond, Va. 


The Story of the Reformation spy Wi.- 
LIAM STEVENSON. John Knox Press, 206 
pp. $3.50 


Mr. Stevenson has given us a concise 
story of the Reformation and of the 
men who were its leaders. He has ably 
organized his material, giving us the 
highlights of this historic upheaval. 

The background is laid in the first 
chapter—the reasons why the Reforma- 
tion took place just when it did in the 
history of the church and of the world. 
The author shows that the ideas ex- 
pressed by Martin Luther were not al- 
together original with him; Erasmus 
had said much the same thing earlier, 
but the difference lay in the fact that 
Luther did something about the situa- 
tion whereas Erasmus did not. 

The Reformation strongly influenced 
the whole of human life. The whole 
world has, as a consequence, been 
transformed. Modern democracy, for 
example, is an outgrowth of the think- 
ing of such men as Luther, Calvin, and 
Knox, although they themselves did not 
believe in rule by the masses. 

Teachers and leaders in the church 
will find this book especially interest- 
ing and easy to read. 


—MRS. BLANCHE S. MORRIS 
Richmond, Va. 


Religious Ideas for Arts and Crafts BY 
RussELL AND RutH Barsour. Christian 
Education Press, 95 pp. $2.50 


This is a manual of religious symbols 
combined with a brief but lucid dis- 
cussion of the philosophy and purposes 
of the contemporary use of arts and 
crafts in Protestant church life. Leaders 
of youth will find this book unusually 
helpful because most of the symbols are 
3'4 inches, a good size for tracing of 
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copying. and there are 62 pages of sym- 
hols! The binding is spiral so the pages 
lie fat for work. Also included in the 
manual are instructions for working 
with the designs, a list of suggested 
uses of the symbols in many types of 
craft work (even for cookies at church 
suppers ) There are suggestions for 
leading a craft group, the symbolism 
of colors and numbers, inspirational 
readings for a craft group, and a short 
but well-selected bibliography. 

Churches will find this a good library 
reference book on symbols; families 
will want to use it for home decora- 
tion projects that help proclaim the 
family’s faith, and leaders of church 
groups from the Junior age on up will 
find it the most useful manual of its 
kind available today. 


—MRS. JOHN E. ENSIGN 
Richmond, Va. 


Africa Disturbed By EMory AND MyrTLE 
Ross. Friendship Press, 183 pp. $3.50 


“Some persons see nothing but dis- 
aster for Africa. . . . They view Afri- 
cans as persons with children’s minds 
in men’s bodies, gone mad with power 
and speed and change.” 

But Emory and Myrtle Ross paint a 
brighter, truer picture. Through 800 
hours of talks with about 2,000 Afri- 
cans, both singly and in small groups 
in 21 territories, Dr. and Mrs. Ross 
elucidate Africa’s current thinking most 
accurately and competently. 

They present authentically the prob- 
lems of Africa “on the bridge.” The 
missions’ slowness in the education and 
development of women can be reme- 
died by the concentrated training of 
certain able women for the professions. 
Difficulties connected with “labor, land, 
cash, and law” can be partially re- 
solved by greater European understand- 
ing of the African attachment to an- 
cestral land. And instead of making 
the Western idea of the family the 
substitute for the tribal clan, many 
Africans believe that we should make 
the church community the primary seat 
of society. 

Chapters on the press, the radio and 
films, the value of art, music, folklore, 
and drama present thrilling potential- 
ities. Yet they are disturbing in their 
revelation of the church’s hitherto al- 
most negligible investment in these 


new fields which demand _ technical 
knowledge and experience. 

Or. and Mrs. Ross write as Mission- 
aries sent, but at the same time they 
speas as those who have gracefully 


ma the transition into the new stage 


Ot purtners with. They do not hesitate 


to pornt up the Africans’ criticism of 
. ons, their divisions and factions, 
the: 


reluctance to give up control of 


affairs of the church. They are just as 
insistent, however, in recounting what 
the gospel has done to and for Africa— 
teaching the importance of the individ- 
ual in the eyes of God, the transforma- 
tion for many Africans from the tradi- 
tional dread of the spiritual world of 
evil to a loving absorption in the bene- 
volent spiritual world of the presence 
of Christ. 

True, Africa is disturbed, but it is 
the opinion of the reviewer that this 
continent has the rest of the world 
more disturbed than she is herself dis- 
turbed. This period of upheaval and 
frustration shall perhaps cause her to 
rise to greatness and to contribute her 
stone to the building of a world society 
and the world church. 


—REV. DONALD F. BOBB 


Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 


Communion With Young Saints sy E. 
AsHBY JOHNSON. John Knox Press, 110 
pp. $2 

This interesting little book of con- 
versations between the author and his 
teen-age sons is a fresh contribution in 
the field of parent-child relationships. 
These conversations are written in dia- 
logue form and are sharp, penetrating, 
and entertaining. Underlying the scenes 
between father and sons one senses the 
basic presuppositions of child psychol- 
ogy which Dr. Johnson sets forth in 
his introductory chapter. Though the 
reader may not agree with the author’s 
specific applications of these principles, 
he is stimulated to examine his own 
philosophy of working with young 
people. 

The book is delightful in its quiet 
irony and it will be welcomed by par- 
ents, teachers, and all who are inter- 


ested in young people. Despite its light, 
humorous presentation, there is a 
hidden challenge to treat children as 
real people and to accept and love them 
as they are. “The only atmosphere in 
which a child is able to grow spiritually 
and morally is one in which he comes 
to realize that his being loved is not 
dependent upon his being good.” 


—MRS. HORACE STOESSEL 
Bristol, Tenn. 


How To Serve God in a Marxist Land 
BY Kart BARTH AND JOHANNES HAMEL. 
Association Press, 126 pp. $2.50 


Perhaps each of us has wondered at 
some time what we could do if faced 
with the task of serving God under a 
non-Christian government. In this short 
volume we find not a pat 1-2-3 solu- 
tion to the problem, but stimulating 
thought on the subject from two dif- 
ferent viewpoints. Barth, noted theolo- 
gian, writes from a distance, strictly as 
an observer. Hamel, East Zone pastor, 
writes out of his own experience in 
the actual situation. Both have much 
to say, and both present a challenging 
concept of what the church should be 
in any situation. There are instances 
where Western thought will differ 
sharply with Barth; e.g., his not too 
high opinion of Western forms of gov- 
ernment, and his answer regarding the 
signing of the East German _ loyalty 
oath; but the book is stimulating read- 
ing whether you agree or disagree. The 
introduction by Robert McAfee Brown 
provides background information as to 
how the book came to be written, and 
aids in understanding the underlying 
circumstances. 


—MRS. ROBERT J. MCMULLEN JR. 


Springfield, Va. 

















Librarian Tane Takahashi (left) and two student helpers examine the collection of 60 prize ie 
American children’s books donated to International Christian University by Toledo, O., clubziiee aie 
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As we join with Boy Scouts in recognizing | ; 
their 50th anniversary, Presbyterians 


might well reappraise our partnership 


with Scouts that we may work together 


for His greater glory. 


Sorel 0 idl alo h-Mr-1-) a4(x— MaKe Mm A alm aGlaleleolelii 


housands of Presbyterians will be greeted at 

church the first Sunday in February by uniformed 
Boy Scouts acting as ushers. In all 50 states, Boy 
Scouts of America will be taking active roles in wor- 
ship as part of their 50th anniversary celebration. 

Many worshipers will read the order of service from 
a special Scout bulletin, hear boys leading various 
portions of the service, see both Scouts and leaders 
recognized, and many will hear presentations of the 
religious work program in Scouting, the God and 
Country award. Some ministers plan sermons noting 
the close connection of Scouting with churches in 
developing the moral and spiritual fiber of American 
youth. 

As the Boy Scouts of America organization becomes 
50 years old on February 8, the sheer weight of statis- 
tics proves its success. Scouters count their ranks of 
members and leaders at five million now, and estimate 
that by the end of their anniversary year at least 33 
million people will have been affiliated with the pro- 
gram since 1910. The three branches of Scouting (Cub 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Explorers) operate out of 
124,549 packs, troops, and units chartered by church- 
es, schools, and civic organizations. Presbyterian con- 
gregations sponsor about 7,000 of these. 

Second only to the Holy Bible as the most widely 
printed and distributed book is the Scout’s Handbook 
for Boys. 

These boys have won the respect of the nation in 
their “good deeds” of getting-out-the-vote campaigns, 
conservation of natural resources work, cleanup pro- 
grams, and drives to collect paper and scrap metal 
during the war. Locally, they have carried truck loads 
of Christmas and Thanksgiving baskets to the needy, 
distributed civil defense information by the ton, and 
mobilized for flood relief. (In 1955 alone, Scouts ren- 
dered emergency flood relief in five different states. ) 







































Daily Bible Reading 


Read the Bible daily. Read it with imagination. 
Read it expectantly. Read it prayerfully. 
Read it and live it. 





The following daily Bible readings are from 
hee the book or passages that form the basis of 
- i the program material for the Men of the 
Q 9 Church and the Women of the Church in 
1960. Through these we may hear God speak 
and see ourselves in the light of His will for 
us in today’s world. 


COUTS OF AME 


February 
Book of Jonah 









1. Jonah 1 
2. Jonah 2 
3. Jonah 3 
4. Jonah 4 
Z At their 1,000 locally-owned Scout camps, the boys 5. Jonah 1, 2, 3, 4 
Boy back up their slogan, “Be Prepared, with practice 6. Jonah 1:1-6 
wea. in water safety and artificial respiration. 3,814 Scouts ee 
. have received special citations for service in saving 7. Jonah 1:7-10 
wet a human life. : me 8. Jonah 1:11-16 
baa When President Eisenhower said, Founded on 9. Jonah 1:17-2:10 
Fis obedience to God and guided by the principles of 
re good citizenship, the Boy Scouts of America have long 10. Jonah 3:1-5 
adil contributed to the welfare of the land by building 11. Jonah 3:6-10 
ting lives strong in body, mind, and spirit,” he was joining 19. Jonah 4:1-5 
- with every other chief executive since President Taft ; ; 
oe in recognizing the merit of the Boy Scout movement. 13. Jonah 4:6-11 
Scouts also have two programs for practicing “world 14. Jonah 1 
at understanding.” Recently they have had a project 16 Senne 
we which provides boys the opportunity to live in homes 
5 of in foreign lands, learning a first-hand appreciation of 16. Jonah 3 
sik national neighbors. Also, Scouts from as many as 86 17. Jonah 4 
+ 33 nations have gathered in world jamborees in England, 18 Cnr e 
lk Denmark, Hungary, the Netherlands, France, Aus- . Jonah 1, 2, 3, 
Cub tria, Canada, and the Philippine Islands. 19. Jonah 1:1-6 
_ F As part of the anniversary year 50,000 American 20. Jonah 1:7-10 
oie couts (with representatives from other countries) mt errr 
seal will travel to Colorado for nearly a week of jamboree - Jonah 1:11- 
athe camp fires, giant arena shows, sports, Hey 22. Jonah 1:17-2:10 
y the nation’s top leaders, and a continuous exhibi- . -y 
= tion of the latest in scoutcraft techniques. At home, 23. Jonah 3:1-5 
their fellow Scouts plan jamborees, and the Explorers 24. Jonah 3:6-10 
- i Plan field days on July 23, ey sate 95, Jonah 4:1-5 
| ‘umerous congregations in the Presbyterian Churc re 
* US have chartered troops and units and made their 26. Jonah 4:6-11 
~*~ facilities available for meetings and activities. Some 27. Jonah 1, 2 
tod chur hes have planned their building programs with 28. Jonah 3, 4 
om. Scouts in mind, either designating certain rooms for 99. Jonah 1, 2, 3, 4 
al - or actually constructing special “Scout huts ; lias 
- a “rem on church property. Literally hundreds of 
a oe terians serve as Scout masters, den mothers, 
€aders and advisers. + 
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“Hello, Andy. We’re eager to hear what’s new in 
Men‘s Work,” says Rev. Allen C. McSween of 
Starmount Presbyterian Church in Greens- 
boro, N.C. Four special guests talked with 

the men on long distance telephone. E. A. 

Andrews Jr., secretary of Presbyterian 

Men’‘s Work, spoke to the group for 

ten minutes from his home in 

Richmond, Va. 


Rev. George M. Webb, pastor of the Shelby (N.C.) Presby- @ 
terian Church, closed the meeting with prayer. @ 


e Rev. W. |. Howell opened the Starmount 
meeting with prayer from his desk at the First 
Church in Atlanta, Ga., where he is associate pastor, 


Stewardship was the theme of Rev. J. Walter Dick- 
son’s ten-minute address. He spoke from the St. 
Philip Presbyterian Church in Houston, Texas. 








By BERT TIPPIT 
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Imaginative 

North Carolina men 

use a modern electronic 
miracle, the telephone, 
to bring outstanding 
guest speakers from 
hundreds of miles away. 


*Direct Distance Dialing 








ow would your group like to have a Christian football star on the 

program, or a TV personality you respect, or your congressman, or a 

church dignitary? You can—a lot easier and cheaper than you think. Bring 
him to your program by telephone! 

Recently the Men’s Work program in a typical church (the Starmount 
Presbyterian Church in Greensboro, N.C.) had four special guests at their 
meeting via long distance telephone. An Atlanta minister opened the pro- 
gram with prayer. Then they had a ten-minute talk on stewardship from 
Houston. Next they talked with the head of Men’s Work in Richmond, and 
finally they heard the closing prayer voiced by a North Carolina pastor. 

The telephone company staged this program by setting up an amplifier 
in the Starmount church and arranging for the men to dial directly to the 
people they wanted. All Starmount needed to do was write to their guest 
speakers ahead of time arranging the exact time, where the speakers could 
be reached, and what they would talk about. 

“This plan completely eliminates expensive and time-consuming travel,” 
commented Allen McSween, pastor of the church. “And you know, the men 
listened more attentively than if the speaker had been right there.” 

Even if Big Church could afford travel for a college president, the stated 
clerk, or moderator to talk at a meeting, it might receive this answer: 
“Sorry, but I have an important meeting all that week; I simply will not 
have time to travel to your city.” With the telephone program, that is no 
problem. Big Church could reply, “That is all right. If we can just call you 
that evening, you can still be on our program.” In fact, a church official 
could be on several programs in one evening without even leaving his 
living room. 

One man comments, “With this plan, we could have a direct report from 
our commissioner to General Assembly, hearing church news while it is 
happening, not three weeks later.” 

“We have only a ‘mail-order contact’ with our denomination,” says a 
member of Little Church. No one in that congregation has ever had the 
opportunity even to see one of the boards or agencies of the church, nor 
has anyone ever met any of the church workers except their own pastor. 
“Sometimes we feel like the only Presbyterians on earth.” 

The telephone program is made-to-order for Little Church. It can estab- 
lish direct contact with any of the board personnel, call the author of a 
recent book, or get a distant minister to lead a devotional. 

In fact, the guest speaker might even be traveling, but could arrange to 
call from his hotel, or stop at a filling station at the right time and present 
himself on a program hundreds of miles away, still meeting his own 
schedule. 

A minister sees another advantage in the idea. “This would sure keep us 
from being embarrassed in case of a small crowd. I remember once a speaker 
drove 150 miles through a rain storm to our church, but only a handful 
of people weathered the rain for a few blocks to come hear him. And 
wouldn’t it be a relief not to worry about hazardous travel for guests?” 

Businessmen have already learned that telephone conferences can be 
arranged with several men in different cities all talking together at once. 
When the voices are amplified, the result is a good panel discussion. 

To prepare for a telephone program, the chairman would have to arrange 
with the telephone company, then write to the speaker to decide on the 
exact time and place to call. The speaker would want to know exactly how 
much time he should take and what is wanted of him. As the telephone 
companies in America bring in “direct distance dialing” procedures, the 
caller should have the exact regional number as well as the local number 
he wants to dial. Perhaps it would be interesting to have a large picture 
of the guest for the listeners to see while he speaks, or maybe a photo 
of the college, church, or people he may refer to in his talk. 

“It’s much easier to arrange a few telephone-call details than to arrange 
a multitude of travel and entertainment arrangements,” observed a program 
chairman. “And we can save so much more of our program budget this 
way that we can add to our honorarium for the speaker and our usual 
contribution to his institution.” + 
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Faith and fun 

travel with Charlotte 
youth group 

in a trailer 


to Mexico. 


Al's Ark, which carried a group of Charlotte young people 
south of the border, is parked here by the hospital at Morelia, 
one of the final places visited by this Christian-minded group. 


You, too, can carry Christ abroad 


© you want to go to Mexico? 

A group of seventeen young people from Char- 
lotte, N.C., has proved that a visit to our southern 
neighbors can be made at reasonably low cost, and 
they demonstrated clearly that Christian tourists are 
Christian missionaries. 

These young folks from Charlotte were endowed 
with no great amount of money, no special privilege, 
and few assets other than the will to endure tem- 
porary hardship and inconvenience. That they roughed 
it through Mexico, seeing that beautiful country and 
at the same time carrying a message of Christian 
good will, is proof enough other church groups and 
individual Christians could do the same thing. 

This project started as a dream of Dr. A. B. Mont- 
gomery and his wife who wanted the young people 
of Caldwell Memorial Church in Charlotte, where 
Dr. Montgomery is ‘pastor, to have the opportunity 
of seeing firsthand what they had long studied in 
their missionary pamphlets. 

To make such a journey by plane or chartered bus 
was out of the question. These young people couldn’t 
afford the fares or the cost of staying in hotels. They 
also knew they could not afford a new house trailer. 
But there was no law against building one, and thev 
did just that. 

It was christened Al’s Ark. And although in repair 
shops six times on the journey, it served acceptably 
during the whole trip. The crew was undaunted by 
the stops and used the time to talk with villagers 
and to explore. 

There were a lot of problems along the way but a 
lot of joys, too. Both contribute to adventure in a 
strange land and to smoothing the raw edges of two 
civilizations together. 

Visiting a national Presbyterian Church at Mon- 
terrey, the group worshipped with the Mexicans—a 
sharp contrast to the way some tourists gad about on 
Sunday. A tour of Mexico City under the guidance 
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of Edson Johnson, business manager of the Presby- 
terian Mexican mission, was highlighted by a study 
of the book of Ruth in a Mexican Sunday school. 

Here they found out, as others who visit Mexico 
will also discover, that it is not important to either 
Americans or Mexicans that they are aliens. What is 
important is their oneness in Christ. 

It was the seminary of the Mexican Presbyterian 
Church which touched the hearts of the traveling 
youths more than anything else and made them go 
home wanting to do something to help. They were 
impressed with the earnestness of the students who 
come straight from high school. None of them can 
afford to pay much tuition and board, so they tighten 
their belts and live austerely. Their building is dilapi- 
dated and the library is woefully inadequate. 

It would be a wonderful experience for other youth 
groups to get the same thrill as the Charlotte young 
people did when they joined the Mexicans in singing 
“How Great Thou Art” at the Teloloapan mission. 

In Chilpencingo they witnessed a different type of 
missionary work, the same kind now being tried in 
many churches in the United States. Here Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack McLendon use audio-visual equipment to 
show films on religious subjects, health, sanitation, 
and agriculture. 

The last stop was at the mission hospital at Morelia. 
Here they saw how the gospel of Christ is spread, 
through the ministration of doctors and nurses, to the 
mind and body of the whole man. 

Will others who visit Mexico be impressed as these 
young Charlotteans were that faith in Jesus Christ 
diminishes the differences of race and culture almost 
to the vanishing point? 

Will others come back to lift their standards of 
giving to missions as these young people have pledged 
to do? 


They will if they go in the same spirit. . 
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By CATHERINE SHORT 


ozens of well-wishers wave the preacher-to-be 
off to seminary, and spiritually needy throngs 
greet him on his way back. But what about the years 
in between? 

During this most important stage in his preparation 
for the ministry, the seminary student may think he’s 
a forgotten man back home. 

Especially during the first few months of training, 
prospective pastors often find themselves alone on a 
surprisingly rugged road to a pulpit, their lives filled 
with new challenges, doubts, and towering finanical 
hurdles. 

Believing that downing these obstacles is a job for 
the home congregation, First Presbyterian Church of 
Odessa, Texas, has made a point of helping its stu- 
dents and their families with an all-out program of 
moral as well as financial support during seminary 
yeus, 

“ive students from this West Texas church were 
studying in Austin Seminary in 1958. Three of them 
entered together in ’56 with a combined total of seven 
children. They quickly found that keeping a family’s 
stomachs full while the daddy is being filled with 
spivitual know-how is no small problem. Their mone- 
tary dilemmas were compounded when four more 


dil dawestaes 
children were born to the three couples before gradua- 
tion 


a Apert \ 
— 


? 
” Aes 
vow a ™. 


One father of four grimly recalls a winter day in 
his first year when his assets plunged to $3. The next 
day the postman delivered the first of many checks to 
come from his Odessa congregation. 

Since the church initiated its program of financial 
support in 1955, the congregation has poured nearly 
$20,000 into living expenses for its seminary students. 

In addition to monthly cash, Sunday school classes 
provided childrens’ shoes, several members have sent 
tithes from their Christmas bonuses, and a local phar- 
macy filled a number of prescriptions without charge 
for expectant wives. Several suits which “didn’t fit” 
Odessa minister Rev. Joe Brown, have found their 
way into the students’ wardrobes. 

Financial outreach is perhaps the most indispen- 
sable support, but members supplement the checks 
with generous moral support through letters and per- 
sonal visits. News gleaned from these contacts is chan- 
neled into the weekly bulletin of the Odessa church, 
so the entire congregation “keeps in touch.” 

Mr. Brown also supplies first-hand news of the 
Odessa students after his frequent trips to Austin for 
special seminary programs. Instead of making him- 
self a dinner guest on these visits, he traditionally 
treats the entire Odessa clan—which once numbered 
nineteen—to a Mexican dinner in town. 

When a daughter was born with only one lung 
expanded to one student’s wife, Mr. Brown canceled 
his engagements in Odessa and flew to Austin to join 
the infant’s father. After a tense two-day vigil the 
baby gradually “came to life.” Many officers of the 
church follow their pastor's example, making detours 
to the seminary when business trips take them near 
Austin. . 

When three families graduated last spring and re- 
turned to visit in Odessa en route to their first pas- 
torates, the Women of the Church surprised them 
with a linen shower for their first manses. Two busi- 
nessmen in the congregation treated the group to a 
weekend in a swank Odessa motel. A barrage of in- 
vitations from individuals who knew “the kids” and 
from others who had heard about them and had seen 
their pictures in the Christian education office—left 
little time for motel relaxation. It was not an organ- 
ized hospitality program; just a congregation’s spon- 
taneous welcome to part of its “family.” 

Reminiscing that weekend about their seminary 
struggles, one of the students recalled Mr. Brown's 


encouragement. 

“When God calls a man, he doesn’t desert him,” 
their pastor said. “He provides the means . . . and 
this church can be that means.” + 
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Miss Azile Simpson has dedi- 
cated 56 years to helping people 
make good use of a church library. 
She has accomplished wonders in 
building a library and in getting it 
used, according to her friends and 
co-workers at Central Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. But Miss 
Azile, energetic, sparkling, and 
“past 90,” isn’t satisfied yet. 

“We haven't gotten people to 
read as they ought to, no matter 
what we have tried,” Miss Simpson 
says. “Adults, particularly, just 
won't read the books that will help 
them grow as Christians. Children 
don’t read as much as they should, 
but at least they aren’t ashamed 
to enjoy books from the church 
library.” 

Miss Azile (pronounced As -a-lee, 
which is Eliza spelled backwards) 
should know. She helped begin 
Central's library as its first direc- 
tor in 1903, and she has guided 
its growth for more than half a 
century. The library has expanded 


Bill Hersh: 


Meet Bill Hersh, a personality- 
plus furniture salesman and Sunday 
school teacher of the Central Pres- 


byterian Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., who is doing something 
about helping shut-ins. 

For the past five years Bill has 
been waging a one-man campaign 
to give the sick and shut-ins and 


Azile Simpson: 


to more than 5,000, volumes, out- 
growing its location three times. 

During all this time Miss Simp- 
son has continually sought and 
found new ways of encouraging 
readership. 

“Every Sunday morning,” she 
explains, “we are open for business 
before and after Sunday school and 
after church. We (she has five 
assistants) select books that will 
appeal particularly to children of 
the first four grades and lay them 
out on tables in the main hall, to 
catch the eye of the little folk. 
They are our most faithful cus- 
tomers. 

“In addition, we open the library 
on church family nights, and are on 
call at any time during the week 
to open the library to serve any 
group or individual. We have pub- 
lished lists of the books by subject 
matter and distributed these to the 
members. We have run contests; 
we have given books as prizes to 
those who completed reading a 


their friends of the Central Church 
something to think about besides 
“Take the yellow pill at 2 o’clock 
and the pink one at six... .” 

Bill's theory (talk to him a few 
minutes and you forget all about 
calling him “Mr. Hersh”) is that 
the biggest problem of the sick and 
shut-ins is not bad health but lone- 
liness. 

He has written over 15,000 let- 
ters (that’s right, fifteen thousand ) 
in that time, all of them two- 
pagers. The postage he pays him- 
self, with an occasional donation 
from some Sunday school class to 
help the project along. 

How did he get started? Well, 
according to Bill: “Our minister got 
real mean and nasty and one night 
called us a bunch of psuedo- 
Christians who wouldn't call on 
sick folks or even write them a let- 
ter because we were too lazy. Well, 


56 years in 


certain number. We regularly an- 
nounce to the congregation when 
new study books for the year are 
received. 

“And since we are a downtown 
church, we have made a special 
effort to serve the children of Capi- 
tol Homes (a nearby housing de- 
velopment). When children enrol] 
in our Sunday school we give them 
library cards. For many, this be- 
comes their only contact with a li- 
brary—the only way they can come 
to know and love books.” 

Typical of Miss Simpson’s vision, 
the newest project on which she is 
working will provide more spacious 
quarters for the library; a reading 
room will serve not only members 
but also employees in the Georgia 
Capitol across the street from Cen- 
tral Church. 

Miss Azile has been a member 
of Central Church for 72 years— 
since 1887. She is the daughter of 
Captain and Mrs. O. F. Simpson, 
members there from 1867. The 


letter writer ©X<TtraOrdinaA Fr y.....cccccccccceccsesm 


I thought, I'll show him that I can 
so write a letter. So I went home, 
got out the old Ditto machine and 
ran off 30-40 copies and mailed 
them out to the sick and shut-ins 
of the church. 

“It was embarrassing,” he con- 
fesses, “the reaction I got for just 
writing those letters. It was the 
first time some of them had had a 
letter from the church in years. I 
just couldn’t let those folks down, 
so I've been writing ever since 
whenever I can find time.” 

The letters are written in a 
breezy style that makes their read- 
ing a delight. “We had a good 
crowd out this morning, and the 
music was very pretty. And since 
the guest minister didn’t show up 
we got one of the finest of sermons 
from our own Dr. Grammon. - . : 
Those sermons of Dr. Grammon’s 
sort of hurt at times and cut deep 
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family’s membership thus spans all 


rs but nine years of Central's 101 
are years. Much of the history of the 
great old church is personal knowl- 
wn edge to Miss Azile, and this has 
‘ial enabled her to give another very 
Di- unusual service to Central. 
Je- As official historian for 26 years, 
oll she has prepared fourteen volumes 
em on the church for the Presbyterian 
be- Historical Foundation at Montreat, 
li- and it is the largest history on file 
me there. Two other matching sets she 
has also prepared, one for Colum- 
on, bia Seminary and one for Central’s 
. is archives. She began this work short- 
Dus ly before her retirement from teach- 
ing ing in Atlanta schools, and just 
ers this year she has handed over the 
gia job as historian to another whom 
on- she is training. 
Miss Azile has found all this 
Der work for her church most satisfy- 
‘s— ing, although at time it is frustra- 
of ting because books and _ histories 
on, don’t concern as many people as 
‘he she wishes they might. But some- 
an ... but even if surgery doesn’t feel 
ne, good it can cure a lot of real bad 
nd sickness.” 
led Bill explains to his readers: “The 
ins writer is Bill Hersh, a broken down, 
bald-headed, too-fat furniture sales- 
on- man who travels much of the time. 
ust He is close to illiterate . . . but can 
the run a typewriter and a Ditto ma- 
la chine, and has a good wife and 
| mother-in-law who will stuff en- 
vn, velopes, lick stamps, and do the 
1ce rough work while he takes all the 
credit. These letters (in case you 
a don’t like *em) make wonderful 
ad- scratch pads on the reverse side, 
od Just turn them and cut in 8 equal 
the pieces.” 
1ce ‘Jn reading the letters one finds 
up it hard to understand how Bill can 
ons travel thousands of miles each year 
and still find time to write his sick 
n’s anc: shut-ins. He covers twenty 
ep states, and everyone on the mail- 
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times a word or a note brings her 
real satisfaction and happiness. 
Recently a letter came from a 
woman recalling her joy, as an 
eight-year-old, at discovering The 
Lamplighter through Miss Azile’s 
help. The memory of what the 
church library had meant to her 
came back, she wrote, while read- 
ing the same book to her grand- 
children. + 
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ing list is well acquainted with 
“poor ol 32 Charley,” his plane in 
which he commutes from Chicago, 
or Pittsburgh, or maybe Columbus, 
rushing home again to teach his 
Sunday school class. 

Bill Hersh is a native of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and spent most of his 
youth on a farm. The family had 
just moved back to town and Bill 
was 16 when his father died. Young 
Bill began to sell upholstery in Cin- 
cinnati following his graduation 
from high school. He attended law 
school at night for two years. 

He stresses, “I am not a writer; 
I’m a salesman. But I've lived so 
much on the road I've learned to 
talk in print. There’s no point in 
writing letters if they are not going 
to be read.” 

Bill’s hobbies are flying . . . and 
showing that preacher that he can 
so write a letter. + 









TO THE 
HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Rep ica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
—— in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are ond of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 


Po —— ea ae ae esc ee =A 
1 TELEX, Telex Park, St. Paul 1, Minn. (Dept. FF-302) # 


Please send me information and a free replica of this 
J new Telex. 


! Name. 

















Manufacturers of 
Distinctive 
Church Pews 
and Furniture 
Since 1888 


Craftsmanship and 
Quality af Reasonable 
Prices 
Located in the heart of the 
Sketches and estimates 
furnished freely 
INSTALLATIONS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wolfe Brothers 
& Co 









































Piney Flats, Tenn. 








Visit the Holy Land via Maupintour in 1960! 


Middle East 


Travel on a conducted tour to Egypt and Luxor, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan (Dead Sea, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, Old Jerusalem), Israel (Galilee, Naz- 
areth, Haifa), Greece, Italy. Plus Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play, Greek Isle Cruise, and Russia 
extensions. Monthly departures. 26 days. Only 
$1557, all expenses paid from New York. Fly- 
ing Boeing 707 Jet, Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines. For descriptive folder write Harriet- 
Louise H. Patterson, tour planner and director. 


Maupintour>< 


Middie East Tour Specialists 
1236 Massachusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas 
Offices: New York / Washington / Brussels 


WANTED JEWELRY 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles re- 
turned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-PC East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Dr. Harry Holland, pastor at First 
Church in Marietta, Ga., says the story 
is an old one, in fact so ancient as not 
to bear repetition. But to me it is new, 
and it could be to a few other laymen. 

It’s about the young Presbyterian 
preacher in the mountain country who 
had persuaded a local dweller he should 
join the church. But the man balked 
at the point of baptism. 

“T ain’t so sure about this sprinklin’ 
business, parson,” the prospect said. 
“I want to get baptized all over.” 

Now the mountain creeks were too 
shallow, the only horse trough wasn’t 
deep enough, and the young preacher 
was unsure about the doctrinal im- 
plications. 

But he felt he should do what he 
could, so he told the man about a Bap- 
tist church across the ridge and 30 
miles away in the next valley. 

“You go over there,” the minister 
said, “and ask that Baptist preacher 


a 


Q. Before their ordination, minis- 
ters, ruling elders, and deacons are 
required to affirm that they “re- 
ceive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith and the Catechisms of this 
Church, as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. . . .” What is meant 
here by “the system of doctrine”? 


A. In 1934 the General Assembly 
interpreted this phrase to mean 
“that exhibition of the essential 
doctrines of scripture as interpreted 
by the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches.” Earlier the Assembly 
explained that “The use of the 
words ‘system of doctrine’ in terms 
of subscription precludes the idea 
of necessary acceptance of every 
statement in the Standards by the 
subscriber, but involves the accept- 
ance of so much as is vital to the 
system as a whole.” 

In 1937 the Assembly affirmed 
“that it regards the acceptance of 
the infallible tryth and divine au- 
thority of the scriptures, and of 
Christ as very and eternal God 
who became man by being born 
of a virgin, who offered Himself 
a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice 


to immerse you. When you come back, 
we'll take you into our church.” 

The man hiked over the mountain. 
Three days later he was back—irritated, 
angry, tired, and un-immersed. 

“You might as well go ahead with 
your sprinklin’, parson,” he said. “You 
know what that Baptist preacher told 
me? He said, ‘You kin jest head back 
up the mountain fer home. An’ when 
you get thar, you tell that preacher of 
yourn I don’t take in other folks’ wash- 
in ! 

" * * * 

Sunday School teacher: “And now, 
class, what do you understand is meant 
by the ‘pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world’?” 

Smart boy in class, “The flowers on 
your new hat.” 

* * * 

The minister shook some of his low- 
percentage attenders by calling them 
“four-wheel Christians.” 





and reconcile us to God, who rose 
from the dead with the same body 
with which he suffered and who 
will return to judge the world, as 
being involved in the ordination 
vows to which we subscribe.’ 

Seeking to sample the present 
understanding of the phrase in the 
church, I asked four men what it 
means to them. 

Dr. Julian Lake, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., said that to him the 
phrase means “that a man is a 
Calvinist in his theology and that 
he is a Presbyterian in his ideas of 
church government.” 

Dr. K. J. Foreman, professor of 
theology, Louisville Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., indicated 
that he feels that “to accept the 
system is to accept the general out- 
line of theology presented in the 
Standards, as that outline or system 
is distinguishable from other sys- 
tems, specifically the Socinian, 
Pelagian, Semi-Pelagian, Sacramen- 
talist and some would add Armin- 
ian.” 

Dr. L. Nelson Bell, ruling elder, 
Montreat, N.C., said, “By the ‘sys- 
tem of doctrine’ we mean the fact, 


py Swile Surmey- by Lv Aibwan 


He explained, “They are the kind 
who come to church in a perambulator 
to be christened, a car to be married, 
and a hearse to be buried.” 


*« * %* 


A scientist discovered that if this 
round old earth were flattened like a 
Georgia hoecake, the water would be 
two miles deep everywhere. 

Reading this, an Oklahoma editor 
reprinted it with the comment: “If any 
man is caught trying to flatten the 
world, don’t let him. Nab him on the 
spot. A lot of us Oklahomans can't 
swim.” 

* * * 


A optimist is one who laughs to for- 
get. A pessimist is one who forgets to 
laugh. 

An pessimist is one who knows a 
woman driver can’t park the car in a 
close space. An optimist thinks she 
won't try. 
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universality, and consequences of 
sin, and the holiness and love of 
God revealed in the person and 
work of His Son; (that) unregen- 
erate man is hopelessly lost, sepa- 
rated from God; but on the cross 
God in one glorious, final, and 
completely effective act, combined 
His righteousness and justice with 
His love, mercy, and forgiveness, 
so that man, by a simple act of 
faith, may accept this divine sac- 
rifice and become righteous in 
God’s sight and eternally recon- 
ciled to Him. From this there pro- 
ceeds the gospel message that 
Christ died for our sins according 
to the scriptures, and that He was 
buried, and that He rose again the 
third day, according to the scrip- 
tures.” 

Dr. John A. Anderson, Jr., pastor 
First Presbyterian Church, Orlando, 
Fla., said that the phrase “refers 
to the basic truths concerning God, 
man, sin, salvation, etc., as found 
in scripture and set forth in sys- 
tematized form in what is com- 
monly called ‘covenant theology’ of 
the reformed branch of evangelical 
Protestantism. Its minimum distil- 
lation would be found in the paper, 
“A Brief Statement of Belief,” which 
has been adopted by the General 
Assembly and ordered bound with 
the Confession of Faith.” 


Q. Can a man be ordained to 
the ministry in our church who 


does not believe in the virgin 
birth? 


A. If a man presented himself 
before a presbytery for ordination, 
and during the examination it be- 
came apparent that he did not be- 
lieve that the Lord Jesus was born 
of a virgin, the presbytery would 
decide by majority vote whether 
it would ordain the man or not. 
Whether any presbyteries in our 
church would ordain such a man, 
no one can say. I think that one 
is safe in saying, however, that the 
large majority of presbyteries in 
* church would refuse to ordain 

mM. 

The action of the General As- 
senbly stated above (in regard to 
the virgin birth) does not forbid 
a presbytery from ordaining such 
a tan, but it does indicate that if 
the case came up for review the 
Assembly would in all likelihood 
take exception to the action. 
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Action! 
That’s what 
we need. 


Willingness is not the only quality 
that makes a good teacher in the 
church's educational program. 
Spiritual depth, knowledge, tech- 
nical know-how, and creative ideas 
—all are needed to help a dedi- 
cated person convert willingness 
into effectiveness. Churches find 
that using Presbyterian Action, 
the leadership magazine of our 
Presbyterian literature, gives 
teaching an added plus. 
Supplement the use of our Presbyterian literature with 
Presbyterian Action for all those involved in the educa- 
tional task of your church. Order with your regular peri- 
odical order, only 65c per quarter (5 or more, 55c per 
quarter). 
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Now in its 22nd Edition 
the Bible, their Historical, Geographical and Chronological 


Backgrounds, with 75 Illustrative Maps; 

Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, Confirming or Illustrating 

Bible History, with 78 Authentic Photographic Reproductions; 

Related Historical Data from the Annals of Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 

Greece and Rome, touching the Bible Story; 
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An Epitome of Church History, Connecting Bible Times with Our Own, Early Church Fathers, 

Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther and the Reformation. 

Select Bible Verses Now Included in the Handbook ‘ f 3 E 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything like as much practical Bible information. 
(Further particulars sent on request) 
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Do You Consider Yourself 
A Smart Businessman? 





If you are smart, then it’s likely that you advertise your prod- 
ucts or services. And it’s likely also that you advertise in the 
media reaching the most people who are financially able 
to buy. 


The fact that the Presbyterian Church US leads the major 
denominations in per capita giving indicates the purchasing 
power of SURVEY readers. If you have a product or service 
to sell to Presbyterians, it would be smart to advertise in 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, which reaches each month more 
than half of the church’s 875,000 members. 
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A Congo Christian Speaks 


The worth of a society depends on 
the worth of its leaders. Obviously, if 
the church is to develop it must be 
given leaders with adequate training. 
I will not list here the existing schools 
for the training of the church’s per- 
sonnel. But I feel it must be said that 
with very few exceptions these schools 
have only turned out men who “shone” 
yesterday but whose training does not 
measure up to the needs of the church 
today. 

We need two categories of leaders: 
teacher-evangelists and pastors who, in 
addition to the work of evangelization, 
will look after the administration of 
the church and administer the sacra- 
ments. 

The training of pastors is of para- 
mount importance. We believe that 
only theological schools at university 
level will be able to furnish the pastors 
we need. Therefore, candidates for the 
ministry should hold the equivalent of 
a high school education. In order to 
meet the need for trained pastors as 
soon as possible it would be desirable 


What 
Missionaries 
Say 

of the Future 


continued from page 18 


for all Bible schools, preachers’ schools, 
and theology courses to be raised to a 
standard corresponding with present- 
day requirements. It might even be 
possible to send these students to the- 
ological faculties abroad. 

(It is interesting to note that these 
recommendations are now being imple- 
mented as plans are completed for the 
opening of a Faculte de Theologie at 
Elisabethville, at the state university, in 
September, 1960. This institution, to be 
jointly sponsored by a number of Congo 
missions, will offer theological educa- 
tion at the university level. At the same 
time, the Presbyterian US theological 
school, formerly located at Kankinda, 
is being moved to the larger city of 
Luluabourg where it may become the 
nucleus for a second “union” theologi- 
cal school sponsored by cooperating 
missions. Fellowships for university 
study abroad have been available to 
qualified Congolese for some time.— 
Ed.) 

Another matter which I am very 
sorry to have to mention is the separa- 


missionaries expect to remain with you 
as advisors as long as we are needed, 
but you must take the load yourselves. 
I believe the church will need and will 
ask for missionary guidance for some 
time to come. But it seems to me that 
the Congo church is more nearly ready 
for self-government than the Congo 
government. It would be best for both 
church and government to have a long- 
er period of transition than either is 
likely to get.” 


*¢'The church wants its ‘independence’ 
just as the Congolese are looking for 
political independence. This is an en- 
couraging factor, as we have been striv- 
ing for years to develop a self-support- 
ing, self-governing, _ self-propagating 
church here. And so the mission is re- 
calling its veto power over the church 
courts and handing over some disburse- 
ment of funds to the Congo church. 
This does not mean that the mission 
cannot express its will, or that it must 


continued from page 19 





















































tion which exists among the missions, 
This should not exist within the church 
of Christ. Have we not as our motto: 
Love thy neighbor as thyself? 

About 45 Protestant missionary socie- 
ties are scattered throughout Congo, 
Each society has its own legal represent. 
ative and is completely autonomous; 
that is to say, free to affiliate with the 
Congo Protestant Council or not. 

Our greatest desire is that before 
long various missions will give way to 
one church in Congo under the banner 
of Christ. 

For the good functioning of any so- 
cial work two things are indispensable: 
money and members. Many Christians 
do not realize the importance of the 
offering which each Christian should 
make to enable the church to meet its 
material needs. 

Some preachers have not sufficiently 
explained tithing to their flocks, with 
the result that this is very little under- 
stood. A missionary said to me one 
day: “In Congo, Christ the Saviour 
has been preached but not Christ the 


agree with everything the Congo church 
does, but it will leave final decision 
with the Congolese. Until the. Congo 
church is fully self-supporting it will, 
of course, be more or less under obli- 
gation to follow the judgment of those 
who are paying the bills. I am con- 
vinced that there will be a great need 
for missionaries and mission work in 
tomorrow’s Congo, regardless of the 
government which is in power. That 
this work will be difficult there can be 
no doubt. But in these days of change 
and discord and struggle the church 
has an opportunity as never before to 
give a real witness to the bonds which 
unite Christians everywhere, even in 
hostile tribes, in Christian love and 
brotherhood. The Congo church is 
established, and we have every con- 
fidence that it will grow and prosper 
and develop qualities and characteris- 
tics superficially different from our 
church at home—but nevertheless built 


upon the same foundation of Jesus 
Christ.” 
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Lord; this is a great error.” That is 
very true. We must know that Christ 
‘s not only the Saviour but God, the 
righteous Judge. As in any kingdom 
we make our contributions for the gen- 
eral welfare, which is in reality for our 
own good. 

A considerable budget will be needed 
to support the well-trained leaders we 
are looking for. And the day will come 
when we shall take responsibility for 
the missionaries from America and 
Europe. It is therefore only natural that 
we give our offerings and our tithes. 

We have all received talents from 
our Lord. What have we done with 
ours? We have all hidden away in our 
hearts the gospel and have done noth- 
ing to propagate this Good News. 
While our brethren sit in darkness and 
the church lacks leaders, we say, “The 
pastors and the missionaries are there; 
it isn’t my job to preach the gospel.” 
We forget that the pastors and mission- 
aries fulfill their tasks while our place 
remains vacant. The day will come 
when we shall all have to render ac- 
count of ourselves to our Lord. + 


In Leopoldville last June I asked 
some of the African church leaders, 
‘Do you think the time has come for 
the missionary to leave?’ Their answer 
was an emphatic ‘No!’ They said, “The 
missionary is needed more than ever.’ 
Knowing I was on my way to America, 
they said, “Tell the Christians of Amer- 
ica that we thank them for making the 
gospel known to us in years past—but 
tell them that we still need more mis- 
sionaries, men who will work with us 


as brothers. The Belgian governor, 
speaking to the African Protestant Lay- 
men's conference held in Luluabourg 
last April and seeing the fine spirit and 


potential leadership of these church- 
men, said, ‘It is men like you who are 
the hope of Congo.’ My personal opin- 
ion i that in the next few years, espe- 
cially, Protestant missions will have a 
won.-rful opportunity to make a very 


real ‘atribution to the cause of Christ 
in Congo,” + 
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Ju Loving Memory | 


In loving memory ... a phrase so often used, but so much 
more meaningful when applied to a Memorial Fund with the 
Board of World Missions. 


Such a memorial is more meaningful because it not only per- | 
petuates the memory of a loved one, but also helps spread the 
gospel around the world. 


























Such a memorial lives forever in the name of one whose life was 
dedicated to His way. Only the income is used to support 
foreign mission work, leaving the original gift intact. 


A Memorial may be established in the name of a person living 
or departed, and may be started with any amount and added 
to by the original donor or by others. 


If you are interested in establishing a Memorial to someone you 
love, please write for further information. 
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A Congo Christian Speaks 


The worth of a society depends on 
the worth of its leaders. Obviously, if 
the church is to develop it must be 
given leaders with adequate training. 
I will not list here the existing schools 
for the training of the church’s per- 
sonnel. But I feel it must be said that 
with very few exceptions these schools 
have only turned out men who “shone” 
yesterday but whose training does not 
measure up to the needs of the church 
today. 

We need two categories of leaders: 
teacher-evangelists and pastors who, i 
addition to the work of evangelization, 
will look after the administration of 
the church and administer the sacra- 
ments. 

The training of pastors is of para- 
mount importance. We believe that 
only theological schools at university 
level will be able to furnish the pastors 
we need. Therefore, candidates for the 
ministry should hold the equivalent of 
a high school education. In order to 
meet the need for trained pastors as 
soon as possible it would be desirable 
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for all Bible schools, preachers’ schools, 
and theology courses to be raised to a 
standard corresponding with present- 
day requirements. It might even be 
possible to send these students to the- 
ological faculties abroad. 

(It is interesting to note that these 
recommendations are now being imple- 
mented as plans are completed for the 
opening of a Faculte de Theologie at 
Elisabethville, at the state university, in 
September, 1960. This institution, to be 
jointly sponsored by a number of Congo 
missions, will offer theological educa- 
tion at the university level. At the same 
time, the Presbyterian US theological 
school, formerly located at Kankinda, 
is being moved to the larger city of 
Luluabourg where it may become the 
nucleus for a second “union” theologi- 
cal school sponsored by cooperating 
missions. Fellowships for university 
study abroad have been available to 
qualified Congolese for some time.— 
Ed.) 

Another matter which I am very 
sorry to have to mention is the separa- 


missionaries expect to remain with you 
as advisors as long as we are needed, 
but you must take the load yourselves. 
I believe the church will need and will 
ask for missionary guidance for some 
time to come. But it seems to me that 
the Congo church is more nearly ready 
for self-government than the Congo 
government. It would be best for both 
church and government to have a long- 
er period of transition than either is 
likely to get.” 


*¢' The church wants its ‘independence’ 
just as the Congolese are looking for 
political independence. This is an en- 
couraging factor, as we have been striv- 
ing for years to develop a self-support- 
ing, self-governing, _ self-propagating 
church here. And so the mission is re- 
calling its veto power over the church 
courts and handing over some disburse- 
ment of funds to the Congo church. 
This does not mean that the mission 
cannot express its will, or that it must 
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tion which exists among the missions, 
This should not exist within the church 
of Christ. Have we not as our motto: 
Love thy neighbor as thyself? 

About 45 Protestant missionary socie. 
ties are scattered throughout Congo, 
Each society has its own legal represent. 
ative and is completely autonomous; 
that is to say, free to affiliate with the 
Congo Protestant Council or not. 

Our greatest desire is that before 
long various missions will give way to 
one church in Congo under the banner 
of Christ. 

For the good functioning of any so- 
cial work two things are indispensable: 
money and members. Many Christians 
do not realize the importance of the 
offering which each Christian should 
make to enable the church to meet its 
material needs. 

Some preachers have not sufficiently 
explained tithing to their flocks, with 
the result that this is very little under- 
stood. A missionary said to me one 
day: “In Congo, Christ the Saviour 
has been preached but not Christ the 


agree with everything the Congo church 
does, but it will leave final decision 
with the Congolese. Until the. Congo 
church is fully self-supporting it will, 
of course, be more or less under obli- 
gation to follow the judgment of those 
who are paying the bills. I am con- 
vinced that there will be a great need 
for missionaries and mission work in 
tomorrow’s Congo, regardless of the 
government which is in power. That 
this work will be difficult there can be 
no doubt. But in these days of change 
and discord and struggle the church 
has an opportunity as never before to 
give a real witness to the bonds which 
unite Christians everywhere, even in 
hostile tribes, in Christian love and 
brotherhood. The Congo church is 
established, and we have every con- 
fidence that it will grow and prosper 
and develop qualities and characteris- 
tics superficially different from our 
church at home—but nevertheless built 
upon the same foundation of Jesus 


Christ.” 
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Lord; this is a great error.” That is 
very true. We must know that Christ 
‘s not only the Saviour but God, the 
righteous Judge. As in any kingdom 
we make our contributions for the gen- 
eral welfare, which is in reality for our 
own good. : 

A considerable budget will be needed 
to support the well-trained leaders we 
are looking for. And the day will come 
when we shall take responsibility for 
the missionaries from America and 
Europe. It is therefore only natural that 
we give our offerings and our tithes. 

We have all received talents from 
our Lord. What have we done with 
ours? We have all hidden away in our 
hearts the gospel and have done noth- 
ing to propagate this Good News. 
While our brethren sit in darkness and 
the church lacks leaders, we say, “The 
pastors and the missionaries are there; 
it isn’t my job to preach the gospel.” 
We forget that the pastors and mission- 
aries fulfill their tasks while our place 
remains vacant. The day will come 
when we shall all have to render ac- 
count of ourselves to our Lord. + 


In Leopoldville last June I asked 
some of the African church leaders, 
‘Do you think the time has come for 
the missionary to leave?’ Their answer 
was an emphatic ‘No!’ They said, “The 
missionary is needed more than ever.’ 
Knowing I was on my way to America, 
they said, “Tell the Christians of Amer- 
ica that we thank them for making the 
gospe! known to us in years past—but 


tell them that we still need more mis- 
sionaries, men who will work with us 
as brothers.’ The Belgian governor, 
speaking to the African Protestant Lay- 
mens conference held in Luluabourg 
last April and seeing the fine spirit and 


potential leadership of these church- 


men, said, ‘It is men like you who are 
the h pe of Congo.’ My personal opin- 
ion that in the next few years, espe- 
cially, Protestant missions will have a 
Won:.-rful opportunity to make a very 
real ‘tribution to the cause of Christ 
in Congo,” + 
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In loving memory. . 
more meaningful when applied to a Memorial Fund with the 
Board of World Missions. 


Such a memorial is more meaningful because it not only per- 
petuates the memory of a loved one, but also helps spread the 
gospel around the world. 


Such a memorial lives forever in the name of one whose life was 
dedicated to His way. Only the income is used to support 
foreign mission work, leaving the original gift intact. 


A Memorial may be established in the name of a person living 
or departed, and may be started with any amount and added 
to by the original donor or by others. HI) || 


If you are interested in establishing a Memorial to someone you 
love, please write for further information. 
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Comment 
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Gospel of Christ to unsaved millions. 
But there’s danger that the forces of 
evil will gain strength and exercise 
more control over them unless Chris- 
tians—Presbyterians like you and me— 
pitch in and fight them. 


ABOUT LETTERS. Few things 
please Survey staffers more than letters 
of reaction or comment on articles from 
our readers. They make us feel that 
the Message is getting through, that 


Letters 


continued from page 5 


More opinion forums? 


There is a feature I would like to 


see carried regularly in the Survey. 


I would like to see various issues dis- 
cussed on a high level by people who 
have different points of view. Such dis- 
cussion would help the readers under- 
stand the various questions facing our 
denomination. The articles some 
months ago by Dr. Warner L. Hall and 
Dr. Donald G. Miller on ‘Where 
Should We Put the Pulpit?” were ex- 
cellent. There are some obvious ques- 
tions facing us now that could well be 
discussed, such as (1) church union, 
(2) race relations in the church, (3) 
should Presbyterianism change its state- 
ment of beliefs? and (4) traditional vs. 
contemporary church architecture. Then 
there are some less obvious questions 
that could well be the subject of dis- 
cussion, such as (1) the virtues and 
faults of the unified budget, (2) the 
desirability of using professional fund- 
raising organizations, (3) the ideal 
manse, etc. 


—REV. CHARLES LOGAN LANDRUM JR. 


Dothan, Ala. 


To Robert Myers 


To answer your query for a set of 
beliefs to carry with you throughout 
life, you have the beginning of the real 
answer in your second paragraph, “I 
studied the Bible,” etc. (December Sur- 
vEY, page 16). 

Regardless of the status of individual 
Christian leaders in this life, all Chris- 
tians have one quality in common, 
Christ-likeness. The Christian religion 
is to be distinguished from but not 
separated from culture. God has a claim 
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people are reading, heeding, and are 
being helped. And—funny thing—we 
like and enjoy critical letters as much 
as or more than complimentary ones. 
We feel that specific criticism helps us 
improve Survey, guides us in writing 
and selecting editorial material which 
will better serve your spiritual needs. 
Trouble is we simply do not have 
sufficient space to publish all letters. 
Nor is there room even for all of the 
most meaningful ones. That’s why we 
set up some rigid policies (printed in 
August ’59 issue) limiting letter length 
to 300 words and prohibiting publica- 
tion of letters considered libelous, in 
poor taste or not of general interest. 


to man’s whole being; his Christian 
faith controls the rest of man’s exist- 
ence, and from thence it permeates 
his whole life. 

Rev. B. Hoyt Evans has said, “A 
godly person is a happy person, but he 
does not seek godliness in order to be 
happy. He is happy because his first 
desire is to please the Lord and glorify 
his name.” 

—MRS. ADA DALTON 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


To pin down an answer to your 
question “Who is a Christian?” —well, 
as I said, I call myself a Christian. 
Whether you would or not, I don’t 
know. I’m full of faults and human 
sins and frailties as everyone is, in- 
cluding yourself. Sometimes these very 
sins will make me seem a fraud in the 
eyes of others. I know it and immedi- 
ately pray for forgiveness and try to 
make amends. 

If a person has faith and love in his 
heart I sincerely believe he is a Chris- 
tian. Jesus came to give us a pattern 
of love and faith to live by. If you 
have these in your heart you can’t go 
wrong. 

—MRS. FREDERICK E. FRY 


Dunedin, Fla. 


Weapons and Machines 


“The Christian Attitude toward Nu- 
clear Weapons” in the November Sur- 
vEY was read with interest. It is a 
baffling problem to which no answer 
is possible except through prayer. May 
I respectfully suggest that if the church 
will spend its time, thought, money, 
and, above all, prayer toward bringing 
all those who will make the decisions 
(and this includes communists) to 
accepting Christ as personal Saviour, 
we won't have to worry about what 


they will decide. 


Going farther in the editing-selecting 
process, we often “cut” a letter to the 
single, most essential idea expressed, 
We try to bring out or highlight the 
specific idea in a letter rather than the 
general or abstract expression. 

And in line with our preference for 
critical letters we try to keep our col- 
umns free of the back-slapping type 
which say, “Great magazine!” or * Kee 
up the good work!” (We really like 
this kind but we’re too modest and too 
humble to print ’em.) 

We prefer letters containing a specific 
statement granting permission to print 
them in our “Letters” column. Though 
anonymous letters are never considered 


Read “My Machine is My Pulpit” 
by E. A. Andrews Jr. in the same 
November issue. Truly the Holy Spirit 
spoke to the editors when they were 
impelled to print both these articles 
in one issue. 

The pilot study group which ex- 
plored the question of the Christian 
attitude toward nuclear weapons need 
explore no further. Mr. Andrews has 
shown them the Way. 


—DMaARY B. SCOTT 


Rome, Ga. 


They Kept in Touch 


Westminister Church of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., is about five years old and has 
around 200 active members. Most of 
the congregation are in the middle- 
income bracket, but all are liberal 
tithers. We are the first family to go 
to seminary from this church, and they 
have seemed to be very proud of this 
fact. They have not only helped finan- 
cially, but their prayers and letters have 
meant more to us than we could ever 
repay. Since our church is not a large 
one‘and most of the members give to 
us over and above what they give to 
the church, we deeply appreciate all 
they have done. We could not have 
gone this far without their encourage- 
nent. 

I feel sure that more dedicated men 
would enter the ministry if they felt 
their home churches would give them 
the encouragement and understanding 
of their problems during these three 
years of study. It does not take a large 
or rich church to help them—just a 
warm heart and love of Christian 
friends who are interested, with God’s 
help, in furthering the Kingdom here 
on earth. —MRS. JACK I. MOORE 

Austin, Texas 


(See “Rugged Road to a Manse,” page 
63.—D) 
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for publication, we will, if the writer 
prefers, withhold his name. (An obser- 
vation: writers of anonymous letters 
and those who wish to have their name 
withheld from publication possibly suf- 
fer from the same affliction. We don’t 
mean shyness or humility, but rather 
guilt, insecurity, or lack of courage in 
their convictions.) 

Because “Letters” is the one portion 
of the magazine in which readers par- 
ticipate directly, we think it is probably 
the best read department. Consequently 
we exercise great care in its handling. 

Have an idea which you would like 
to share with other Presbyterians? 
Write the editor. —B.H. 
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Christmas Issue 


The bold, clear, sweeping impact of 
PRESBYTERIAN SuRvVEY, Christmas issue, 
has rocked me as with a strong wind 
blowing. From the glowing colors of 
the cover to the vital illustration of 
“New Idol,” to the young man’s ques- 
tion, “Who Is A Christian?”, to the 
Reaching-Teaching article, to the analy- 
sis of Sunday school, to the song for 
Christmas—sing, my friend, oh sing— 
all this sweeps me into repentance and 
into reunion with God. Such a Christ- 
mas gift! 

—AUDREY BLACKFORD 


* 


Bible Personalities....No. 2 


David 


Then David— 

Clean-limbed and slender 
With the awkward grace 

Of a young man 

But lately a child— 

Steps forward, fitting a stone 
To his sling. 

For one awe-filled moment 
There is no sound 

In the hosts of the Philistines 
Or among the camps of Israel 
As Coliath 

Plunzes downward and lies 
Immense and quivering 
Beneath a brazen sky. 


—C. L. Criner 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


MA whelea. laughs once more 


ia 


Group of kindergarten children with their teachers at Ndesha, near Luluabourg. Photo by W. H. Crane. 


By SABINA WHEELER HAYES 


Mutsheka did not like the city. Her father loved 
it. He had a job now and made much money. No 
longer did he live in a small village in the interior 
and raise cotton for the government. He had moved 
to the city to work in a factory, and he jingled the 
money he made in his pocket. It was a merry sound, 
a comfortable sound. 

Mutsheka’s mother also liked the city. No longer 
did she wear old clothing and hoe her corn and rice 
in a small garden chopped out of the jungle. No 
longer did she have to carry water and firewood on 
her head from several miles away. She could buy her 
wood and her food from a market, and water gurgled 
from a metal pipe close by. She could dress in bright 
new cloth, too, and walk through the stores with her 
new city friends. 

But Mutsheka longed for their mud hut in the 
jungle. It was true that now they had money, and it 
was good to have new clothes and much food and 
firewood, but Mutsheka missed her old home. She 
really did not know what it was that she missed 
about her old home. Her parents could not understand 
why she was so sorrowful. 
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“Why, Mutsheka,” her father said, lifting her chin 
in his square brown hand. “We will soon have to 
change your name from One Who Laughs to One 
Who is Sorrowful. Why are you not happy here? You 
have many playmates.” 

“T don’t know, Father.” 

“It will pass,” her mother said, and she shook her 
head so that her earrings jiggled and sparkled in the 
firelight. 

Then Mutsheka met a family of children who had 
just moved into the neighborhood. They seemed more 
friendly than the other children and she liked them at 
once. She began to be happier. But still she missed 
something about her old home. One day her new 
friends called to her. 

“Come, Mutsheka. Let us go to church.” 

“Church?” asked Mutsheka. “I haven’t seen a 
church.” 

“It isn’t very far,” said her new friends. “We will 
take a bus and be there in no time.” 

Church. The word set bells swinging and ringing 
in Mutsheka’s heart. Then her sadness returned. This 
church would not be like the one she had known in 
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her old village. Somehow it would be different as 
everything else here had been different, and she would 
not like it. 

The bus rolled along down the streets. Soon it 
stopped and Mutsheka and her friends stepped down 
on the sidewalk. 

“See, there it is,” said Mutsheka’s friends, and they 
pointed to a small brick building. 

It does look different, thought Mutsheka. I was 
right. I will not like it. Then she saw many people 
hurrying toward the building. From within came the 
sound of singing. Mutsheka heard the words. They 
were words she had heard many times before in her 
native village, and the tune was the same one she 
had sung so many times. 


“Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so... .” 


“It is the same,” said Mutsheka. “It is the same. 
It is. It is!” The old happiness came back to her heart, 
and her face broke into a thousand pieces of laughter. 

“Father should see me,” she said. “Once again I 
will be Mutsheka, The One Who Laughs. I will bring 
him and my mother and show them what it is I have 
missed in this strange place that is now no longer 
strange. I have been missing my church and now I 
have found it. Come, let us wait no longer. Let us 
go in and sing.” + 


Our Father who art in heaven, please help us al- 
ways to remember that all things in heaven and on 
earth belong to You and that we really don’t own 
anything. Make us willing to use what You let us 
have for a while in ways that are pleasing to You. 
Keep us from ever becoming selfish by thinking things 
belong to us. Make us thankful for Your gifts and 
willing to help other people with them. 

I’ we do not always follow You as we should, for- 
give us. Help us to love people as You have loved us, 
ever: when this is hard to do. Help us to remember 
thai You know all about us at all times, and that 
nothing can happen to us unless You let it happen. 
Kec), us from every sin and evil so that we may be 
whi'«r than snow and holy in Your eyes. In Jesus’ 
namie we ask this. Amen. 


Prayer by Susan McMeans, a junior in First 
Presbyterian Church, Cullman, Ala. Contrib- 
uted by her minister, Rev. James S. R. Tippens. 

























































































































































Men’‘s convention 


The next men’s convention for the 
2resbyterian Church US will be held 
in June, 1963. The exact meeting dates 
and the site have not been decided. 

Announcement of the month and of 
the decision to have one convention 
instead of a series, as had also been 
proposed, was made following the meet- 
ing of the planning committee in Dal- 
las, Texas. The committee is headed 
by T. Mack Blackburn, former presi- 
dent of the Assembly Men’s Council. 

Invitations have been received from 
Dallas, Louisville, Atlanta, and Chat- 
tanooga for the convention to come to 
those cities. Church-wide conventions 
have heretofore been held in Atlanta, 
New Orleans, and Miami. Each of the 
last two conventions in New Orleans 
and Miami have drawn registrations of 
over 7,500 and peak attendance of more 
than 10,000. 


Power through laymen 


That the next great spiritual awaken- 
ing will come through Christian lay- 
men is the opinion just expressed by 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, widely known 
missionary evangelist and author, at 
the General Ministers Association of 
Greater Fort Worth, Texas. 

The veteran Methodist clergyman 
said, “This is the greatest hour for 
evangelism I have ever known. . . 
I would rather be living during the 
next 25 years than during any period 
in the history of the world.” 





Men, have you read? .. . 


“Programs by 3-D” on page 38 and 
“Scouting’s Service to the Kingdom” 
on page 36? Also don’t miss the 
articles on the Congo, pages 7-21. 











Presbyterian prize winners 


Two Presbyterian ministers took hon- 
ors in the Piedmont Development As- 
sociation Community Betterment con- 
test. First place went to the Mint Hill 
Community near Charlotte, N.C. The 
chairman of this community program 
was Rev. Russell M. Kerr, pastor of 
Philadelphia Presbyterian Church. Sec- 
ond prize went to the Grover com- 
munity, whose program was handled 
by Rev. J. Trent Howell Jr., pastor of 
Shiloh Presbyterian Church there. 

To win the top place Mint Hill ob- 
tained a doctor, built him a clinic, pro- 
cured a library, and enthusiastically 
went about the business of completing 
dozens of other projects. 


Rev. Henry William Roth, 70, pastor 
of Fairmount-Hoge Memorial Presby- 
terian Church in Richmond, Va., died 
December 15 in a Richmond hospital. 
He was born in Indiana and had served 
in the Presbyterian Church US since 
1922. He held pastorates in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 


New assistant editor 


John W. Cannon, former North 
Carolina newspaperman and long active 
as an officer in the Presbyterian Church, 


has joined the staff of Pressyrerian 


SuRVEY as assistant editor. 

Cannon was for 
many years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the 
Greensboro (NC) 
Daily News. From 
there he went to the 
Shelby (N.C.) Daily 
Star as associate edi- 

tor. For a short time he served as edi- 
tor of the Forest City (N.C.) Courier, 
While in Shelby he served as deacon 
and elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church there. He also served as an 
elder in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Forest City and at the Cameron 
Presbyterian Church. 


Strength from breakfast 


King’s Men, an organization of men 
of Memorial Drive Presbyterian Church 
of Houston, Texas, gets physical suste- 
nance and spiritual strength from the 
breakfasts which they hold on the first 
Monday in each month. Breakfast is 
served at six o'clock, so the men can 
get to work on time. 

At one breakfast, men who were 
church school officers and teachers were 
honored. At another session, youth 
workers, scoutmasters, and athletic 
coaches were cited for their service. 


Go to the work benches 


Six industrial evangelists—the first 
to work in Latin America—will shortly 
be on the job alongside fellow workers 
in Brazil’s mines, factories, and steel 
mills. Reports on actual conditions fac- 
ing the Protestant churches working in 
Latin America were heard at a recent 
meeting of the National Council of 
Churches’ Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America. 

“The job of the industrial evangelist,’ 
said one of the group, an ordained 
Presbyterian minister, “is to create 4 
nucleus of Protestants in factories, 
mines, and mills who can get the 
Christian message across to the men at 
the benches next to them.” 
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More SURVEY chairmen 


A dozen presbyteries have appointed 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY representatives 
to report to their respective courts on 
the church’s official magazine. These 
new chairmen are listed below. They 
are already at work presenting the 
General Assembly offer of the Every 
Family Plan ($1 per family per year 
when a church subscribes for all its 
families) to the churches in their pres- 
byteries. New churches are enrolling 
every day. 


APPALACHIA 
Abingdon—Rev. W. T. Manson Jr., 
Abingdon, Va.; Rev. A. B 
Williford, Richlands, Va. 
GEORGIA 
Augusta-Macon—Rev. Henry A. Erion, 
Augusta 
Georgia-Carolina—Rev. James L. 
Robinson, Jefferson 
Southwest Georgia—Rev. A. Allen 
Gardner Jr., Thomasville 
LOUISIANA 
Red River—Rev. W. Taylor Clarke, 
Shreveport; S. R. Williamson, 
Springhill 
MISSISSIPPI 
Central Mississippi—Rev. R. S. Lowe, 
Winona 
MISSOURI 
Synod—Mr. Robert Anderson, 
Kansas City 
Lafayette—Rev. James N. Murray, 
Higginsville; Mr. Roy Southard, 
Springfield 
Upper Missouri—Rev. Earl T. Sturgess, 
Kansas City 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Granville—Rev. Thomas T. Traynham, 
Oxford 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bethel—Rev. J. T. Frazier, Chester 
Charleston—Rev. T. Robert Fulton, 
Charleston; Chester Francis, 
Charleston 
VIRGINIA 
Potomac—Rev. John Randolph Taylor, 
Washington, D.C.; Rev. David 
Crawford, Leesburg 


Doing God’‘s business 


Thanks to Douglas Miller, a Presby- 
terian layman from Winter Park, Fla., 
the Christian hostel for boys at Chilpan- 
cingo, Mexico, has now been completed. 
While vacationing in Mexico he learned 
that construction had been delayed by 
the contractor. In addition to volunteer- 
ing his services, he “donated materials 
for some painting and finishing details 
not included in the original contract. 
_ Funds from the 1957 Birthday Offer- 
ins of the Women of the Church pro- 
vided this much-needed Christian home 
lor boys attending the government 
schools in Chilpancingo, an educational 
center in the state of ‘Guerrero. The 
new two-story structure houses 63 boys, 
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aged 7 to 20, 
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INSPIRATIONAL CLASSICS 
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Easter Giving 
— Beautiful gift editions, $1.00 each. 


PRAYER, Frank C. Laubach 


A powerful plea to save the world through everyone’s participation in daily, constant . |) | 
prayer. 

THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD, Henry Drummond iy 
The famous message which this Scottish writer and lecturer developed from the 13th a) 
chapter of I Corinthians. 

THE CHANGED LIFE, Henry Drummond 

A revelation of the secret of how to live a beautiful life. 
MY DAILY PRAYER, F. B. Meyer 

A short prayer for each day in the year. 


THE KINGSHIP OF SELF-CONTROL, William George Jordan 1) 
Vigorous and practical essays advocating high principles, nobility of life, robust strength 
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of character, simple living, and self-direction. 

THE MAJESTY OF CALMNESS, William George Jordan 
A quiet, common-sense philosophy pertinent to our times. | 
THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD, Brother Lawrence 


This intimate description of how one humble man found God has been lighting the way | | 
for millions during nearly three centuries. 








THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN, Henry van Dyke. 


The adventures of the fourth wise man who journeyed for a lifetime seeking the king. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, Edward Everett Hale 
The classic story about citizenship which was written at a time when the nation’s 
survival was threatened. 


AS A MAN THINKETH, James Allen 
This book on the power of thought has been inspiring people for fifty years. 


SAYINGS OF JESUS 
The Sermon on the Mount and other of the best known and loved of the Master’s 
words from the King James Version. 


FRIENDSHIP, Ralph Waldo Emerson + | 


A beautiful essay on one of life’s loveliest experiences. 


WHAT MEN LIVE BY, Leo Tolstoy 

The story of a stranger who was taken in by a poor shoemaker and learned three divine 
lessons. This volume also includes, Where Love Is, There God Is Also. I ; 
THE ROADMENDER, Michael Fairless 
The roadmender contemplates and communes with the pilgrims who pass along his road 
and offers his simple, beautiful thoughts of life. 


LETTERS BY A MODERN MYSTIC, Frank C. Laubach 
The famous literacy expert writes of his deep experienc of God during his early years 
as a missionary. 

A MESSAGE TO GARCIA, Elbert Hubbard 

An American epic of heroism. Also in this volume are biographical sketches of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson. 





















- PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia e Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
118 W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. (no mail orders) 
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What’s an idea worth? 


Sunday school teacher? Program committee chairman? 
Devotional leader? You need help. What would you be will- 
ing to pay for a good, solid, thought-provoking idea? A 
desperate person might consider $2 or $4 or even more a 
cheap price to pay for it. But you don’t have to be desperate 
and you don’t have to pay that price if you get and read 
Survey regularly. Every issue is packed with the kind of 
stimulating help you need. And it’s all available—12 big 
issues—to members of SurvEY’s Every Family Plan at only 
$1 per year. 




































































NCC Board meets 


The National Council of Churches’ 
governing General Board took action 
at its December meeting to: 

1. Establish a Christian approach to 
the ethical issues confronting all Amer- 
icans in economic life. 

2. Offer the good offices of the 
churches as a responsible mediator in 
the current steel industry impasse. 

3. Place the churches behind a re- 
newed call to the federal government 
to widen our immigration gates as one 
step toward relieving the plight of ref- 
ugees. 

4. Reafhirm the churches’ stand in 
favor of universal disarmament within 
a system of inspection and control. 

The sessions held in Detroit, Mich., 
also heard: 

1. The council’s general secretary, 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, score a trend toward 
‘national moral decadence.” 

2. A plea for new church planning 
that would enable the churches to better 
serve youth. 

3. A call for strengthened chaplaincy 
ministries to those who are sick and in 
prison. 

4. A report on gains in religious 
leadership in the South’s segregation 
crisis. 

5. A panel of foreign mission leaders 
urge a long-range policy that would re- 
move once and for all the taint of 
colonialism from overseas Christian 
work. 

In a pronouncement on ethical issues 
in industrial relations of concern to 
Christians, the board placed the Coun- 
cil on record as warning American 
labor and management either to recog- 
nize their obligation for safeguarding 
the public welfare or to face the pros- 
pect of government intervention. 

The board urged constituent churches 
to press Washington for liberalizing 
measures to ease the plight of refugees 
in the current World Refugee Year. 
Among these measures are laws to 
admit 10,000 refugees and escapees to 
this country annually, removal of the 
indignity of parole status now imposed 
on Hungarian refugees, and fairer im- 
migration and naturalization laws. 

Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive di- 
rector of Church World Service said 
that family planning is an essential part 
of the total problem of mass hunger 
and malnutrition. “There are scruples 
against birth control,” he said, “but it 
is surely immoral to bring children into 
the world who will die of starvation 
their first year.” 
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New college head 

Dr. Ansley Cunningham Moore, 
pastor of Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been 
named the first 
president of Con- 
solidated Presbyter- 
ian College in Lau- 
rinburg, N.C. The 
call to Dr. Moore 
was by unanimous 
vote of the institution’s board of trus- 
tees. 

Dr. Moore is a native of Decatur, 
Ga., a graduate of Columbia Theolog- 
ical Seminary there and of Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta. His studies included 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, and Union 
Seminary in New York. He holds an 
honorary doctor of divinty degree 
from Southwestern at Memphis, Tenn. 

Licensed to preach by Atlanta Pres- 
bytery, Presbyterian Church US, Dr. 
Moore has held pastorates in Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, and Europe. He has 
been a member of the boards of Agnes 
Scott College, Columbia Seminary, 
chairman of General Assembly’s ad- 
visory committee on Christian educa- 
tion, and an associate editor of Presby- 
terian Outlook. 


\ 


Wallace M. Davis (left), Presbyterian layman, 
is receiving the Weiss brotherhood award for 
promoting brotherhood in the New Orleans 
area. The plaque was presented by Robert D. 
Sweezy of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Davis, a bank president, is 
a member of St. Charles Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. Woodson to Banner Elk 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, for the 
past eight years president of Flora h fac. 
donald College, has 
accepted a call of 
the trustees of Ed- 
gar Tufts Memorial 
Association of Ban- 
ner Elk to the presi- 
dency of the associa- 
tion and the presi- 
dency of the affil- 
iated institutions, Lees-McRae College, 
Grace Hartley Memorial Hospital, and 
Grandfather Home for Children. 

He will succeed Dr. Joseph H. Cart- 
er, acting president of these institutions 
since 1957. Dr. Carter is to become field 
representative of the Edgar Tufts Mem- 
orial Association. 

Dr. Woodson is a native of Missouri 
and a graduate of Presbyterian College 
of South Carolina. He received his 
M.A. degree from the University of 
South Carolina, the B.D. from Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary, and the 
Th.D. from Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Richmond. He is a veteran of 
both world wars. He has served pas- 
torates in Thomasville and Decatur, 
Ga., Tampa, Fla., and Salisbury, N.C. 


Mississippi institute 


“The Witnessing Community” is the 
theme of the twelfth annual institute 
for town and country church leaders 
scheduled at Mississippi State Univer- 
sity on January 25-26-27. Church, com- 
munity, business, and professional lead- 
ers are appearing on the program di- 
rected by Rev. Vernon Robinson of 
Olive Branch. Prof. Dorris W. Rivers, 
Extension Service rural sociologist, and 
Mrs. Lucy Cole, of the division of 
sociology and rural life at Mississippi 
State University, are assisting with the 
program. Among professional leaders 
appearing on the program are Dr. 
Charles H. Johnson, professor of reli- 
gious education at Southern Methodist 
University, George McLean, editor of 
the Tupelo Journal, and Dr. Phillip F. 
Aylesworth, rural church coordinator 
of the Federal Extension Service. 


Breaks stalemate 


A Presbyterian minister, Dr. Lloyd 
Allen Peterson, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Albert Lea, Minn.., 
is credited with breaking a stalemate in 
negotiations between Wilson and Com- 
pany and its employees in a 40-day old 
strike. 
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Expanding P.S.C.E. facilities 


Anticipating a larger enrollment, the 
board of trustees of Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education at its recent 
meeting in Richmond, Va., voted to 
proceed as soon as possible to complete 
the third floor of a new dormitory. The 
project, to cost approximately $52,000, 
will provide for 24 more students in 
the presently unfinished top of a build- 
ing already in use in its two lower 
floors. 

Dr. Charles E. S. Kraemer, P.S.C.E. 
president, gave a report on probable 
building needs during the next decade. 
This study, requested by the board, 
found that P.S.C.E. must prepare for 
an enrollment of 250 by 1970, more 
than double the present 120. 

George H. Flowers of Richmond was 
re-elected president of the board. Dr. 
William B. Ward, also of Richmond, 
was elected vice president and H. H. 
Wood of Harrisonburg, Va., was re- 
elected board secretary. 


Presbyterian art honored 


Six examples of art from the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education 
won distinction by being hung in an 
exhibit of the finest commercial art 
produced in Virginia during 1959. 
Three books and their jackets produced 
by John Knox Press, two covers from 
the Presbyterian Action magazine, and 
an example of hand lettering were ac- 
cepted from the Presbyterian board. 

Robert Stratton, art director for the 
the board, designed the two books, 
“Kitchen Communion” and “The Gos- 
pel on Campus.” Doyle Robinson, staff 
artist, collaborated with him on the 
jacket of In His Likeness. Robinson’s 
hand lettering on The Idea of Equality 
won space in the exhibit. Action covers 
accepted were designed by Miss Camille 
Jones, editorial assistant for the maga- 
zine, and by William G. McMinn, a 
member of the architecture faculty at 
Clemson College in South Carolina. 


Mission conference 


The Southwest Conference on Chris- 
ian World Missions, one of nine con- 
erences to be held from Massachusetts 
to California under the sponsorship of 
the National Council of Churches, will 
be held at Mt. Sequoyah Assembly, 
Fayetteville, Ark., June 18-24. 
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Back from Mexico 


Ur. C. Darby Fulton, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of World Missions, 
ha returned from consultations in Mex- 
Ico ‘bout national church-mission rela- 
tionships. He flew to Mexico City in 
ear'y December. 
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Try to heal split 


Two representatives of the Board of 
World Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church US arrived in Seoul, Korea, in 
mid-December to hold discussions with 
leaders of the Korean Presbyterian 
Church in an effort to heal a split in 
the 600,000-member church. 

Dr. Hugh Bradley, field secretary of 
the board from Nashville, Tenn., and 
Dr. L. Nelson Bell of Montreat, N.C., 
member of the board and former medi- 
cal missionary to China for 25 years, 
went to express to Korean Presbyterians 
our deep concern as one of the parent 
churches whose missionaries helped 
establish the Korean church. Dr. Brad- 
ley and Dr. Bell will also be working 
with missionaries who are setting up 
retreats for praver and Bible study to 
which leaders of both factions in the 
split are invited. 

The split in the autonomous Presby- 
terian Church of Korea came in No- 
vember at the time of the 75th Anni- 
versary General Assembly. Reportedly 
caused by differences over several issues, 
which together add up to a struggle 
between conservative and more liberal 
elements, the split is regarded as being 
to some extent caused by the confusion 
of the Korean war. A very large part 
of the leadership of the Korean church 
was martyred by the communists. 
Many congregations were completely 
uprooted during the struggle. 

Communications received from the 
missionaries and the ad-interim com- 
mittee of the Korea Mission urged rep- 
resentatives of the World Mission Board 
to come at once after a recent visit by 
Dr. Carl McIntire, ultra-fundamentalist 
from New Jersey who toured Korea in 
late November. 

Dr. Bell, father-in-law of Dr. Billy 
Graham, is also the father of one of 
the Presbyterian missionaries in Korea, 
Mrs. Virginia Bell Somerville. He is 
executive editor of Christianity Today 
and associate editor of The Presbyterian 
Journal. 

Dr. Bradley, an authority on mission 
affairs in the Far East, was born of 
missionary parents in China. He went 
from Korea to Taiwan to visit his 
missionary son, Rev. Blake Bradley. 


Calvinist liturgy 


More than 500 persons attended the 
special service at Trinity Presbyterian 
Church in Nashville, Tenn., celebrating 
the 400th year of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed movement. The ancient 
Christian liturgy prepared by John 
Calvin was used. Three professors of 
Vanderbilt Divinity School and min- 
isters of three branches of Presbyterian- 
ism were represented on the planning 
committee. 
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If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. | 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 4) 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. T-63, Wilmette, Ill. | 
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designs of ever- 
lasting good taste, 
for Junior, Senior 
Choirs and Clergy. 
Send for free 
catalog. tian 

| eligious 
H rtley Vestments 
1819 Church St. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





CHOIR ROBES 





Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A25 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 



























































i__NWew's in Review 


Confessional churches speak 


A clear pronouncement on religious 
liberty is highly important for the sake 
of improving inter-church relations, it 
was decided by officials of world con 
fessional bodies as they considered the 
approaching Vatican-convened Ecu 
menical Council. 

These officials represent 250 million 
Orthodox and Protestant Christians 
from ten branches of Christendom, 
ranging from the Anglicans and East- 
ern Orthodox to Pentecostals and 
Friends (Quakers). Other Protestant 
world bodies represented at the gath- 
ering were Lutherans, Presbyterian 
Reformed, Methodist, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists and Churches of Christ 


(Disciples). 


New Buildings 


Miami, Fra.—Dedication _ services 
were held recently in the new chapel- 
fellowship hall at Palmetto Presby- 
terian Church. Rev. Neil Wyrick Jr. 
is pastor of the 254-member congrega 
tion organized four years ago. 


AtLanta, Ga.—Central Presbyterian 
Church recently purchased additional 
property adjacent to its downtown loca- 
tion for a price in excess of $200,000. 
The property was formerly owned by 
the Central Baptist Church. 


Locan, W. Va.—Consecration serv- 
ices were held recently for the new 
sanctuary and educational building of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Logan. Dr. Arnold B. Poole is pastor 


of the church which was organized in 
1909. 


BirMINGHAM, ALa.—Ground was 
broken for the Bryan Memorial Edu- 
cational building of the Third Presby- 
terian Church of Birmingham. It is 
expected to be completed by early sum- 
mer at a cost of $142,000. 


BirMINGHAM, ALa.——The South 
Highland Church of Birmingham re- 
cently dedicated its renovated educa- 
tional building. 


Keep schools open 


The Georgia Council of Churches 
has called on the governor and mem- 
bers of the state legislature to provide 
legislation that will guarantee to all 
the children of Georgia an uninter- 
rupted public school education. State 
laws presently authorize the governor 
to close any school that integrates. 
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Associate secretary 

Dr. Lawrence A. Davis of Hinton, 
W. Va., has been named associate 
secretary of evangelism for the Board of 
Church Extension of the Presbyterian 
Church US. Dr. P. D. Miller, execu- 
tive secretary of the board, announced 
the appointment. 

Since Septem- 
ber, 1957, Dr. 

Davis has served 

as director of the 

Synod of West 

Virginia’s confer- 

ence center and 

guided the con- 

struction of the 

beautiful new center near Hinton. Prior 
to 1957, he was assistant pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and held pastorates in 
West Virginia. He is at present mod- 
erator of the Synod of West Virginia 
and will maintain his membership in 
Kanawha Presbytery even after mov- 
ing to Atlanta. He will be no stranger 
there, having served as pastor of the 
Pryor Street Presbyterian Church from 
1930 to 1938. 

Dr. Davis will act as field coordina- 
tor for the work of the 1961 church- 
wide evangelism effort. He will help 
in organizing program _ cavalcades, 
synod and presbytery conferences on 
evangelism, and other activities con- 
nected with the evangelism effort dur- 
ing the Presbyterian Church US cen- 
tennial year. 


Typhoon gifts continue 


Life looked brighter this month for 
the homeless, jobless, and hungry in 
typhoon-stricken Nagoya, Japan, as 
Presbyterians continued to send emer- 
gency relief funds for the more than 
one million victims of the storm. By 
December 19, donations totalled $32,- 
809.81. 

Also during the month Nogoya par- 
ents heard good news: Presbyterian US 
missionaries will be able to continue the 
day nursery begun after the typhoon to 
care for children while parents rebuild 
homes from the ruins. 

The barracks-nursery will also serve 
as a center for other types of relief work. 
Missionaries are looking forward to the 
establishment of a permanent Christian 
social service center in the area, accord- 
ing to Jim Cogswell, Presbyterian US 
missionary coordinating Protestant re- 
lief efforts in the area, because of the 
need and the official request of com- 
munity leaders who said, “All the other 
groups came, worked a few days and 
then left—you are the only ones that 
have stayed with us.” 


Florida ‘Chain of Missions’ 


Study of the great changing con- 
tinent of Africa w:'! feature the Florida 
Chain of Missionuiy Assemblies being 
held in that state during January and 
February. Ten of the 26 speakers be- 
ing brought to nineteen Florida cities 
have had long experience working in 
various parts of Africa. 

Representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church US who will appear as part of 
the distinguished group of visitors in- 
clude Dr. S. Hugh Bradley who will 
speak from January 31 to February 5 
at St. Peterburg, Tampa, and Clear- 
water. He will speak on missionary 
work in Taiwan, Japan, and Korea. 

Rev. Charles Ross Jr., also an or- 
dained Presbyterian US minister, will 
talk about Protestant mission work in 
the Congo as he speaks in Bradenton, 
Sarasota, Lakeland, and Winter Haven 
from February 7-12. 


Quotas questioned 


The national secretariat of the Catho- 
lic bishops of the United States have 
questioned whether U.S. immigration 
quotas were high enough “considering 
the economic strength of the nation.” 
The N.C.W.C. board said migration 
was “not the only solution, nor always 
the best solution in the problem of 
poverty in overcrowded lands,” but 
emphasized that it was “an absolute 
need for many refugees and displaced 
persons.” 


Studying the church paper 


How to improve a local church paper 
was studied at a workshop held by the 
Synod of Texas at Oak Cliff Presby- 
terian Church in Dallas recently. 

Brad Byers, editor of The Texas Pres- 
byterian, and Miss Lois Renderson con- 
ducted the workshop discussions high- 
lighting purpose, content, writing style, 
layout, and techniques of mimeograph- 
ing and printing. Fifteen churches in 
the Dallas area were represented. 


Using teaching tools 


Is your church taking advantage of 
the wealth of films, film strips, and 
other religious visual aids now avail- 
able for congregational teaching and 
preaching programs? 

Many churches are not, according to 
a group of specialists in religious visual 
aids who have just met in Chicago. 
These specialists agreed that while mil- 
lions of dollars are spent each year in 
the production of religious films, many 
churches are not using these tools to 
the best advantage. 
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Missicnary’s memory honored 


val In memory of Rev. Charles Alexan- 
fa der Logan, Prebyterian US missionary 
8 to Japan for 39 years and the man who 
id first brought the message of Christ to 
s the great Japanese Christian, Toyohiko 
- Kagawa, an interdenominational Chris- 
in tian community center has been com- 
pleted and dedicated in Tokushima, 
™ Japan. 
of Every denomination in Tokushima 
4 prefecture was represented at the cere- 
u mony. Also taking part in the dedica- 
5 tion were two of Dr. Logan’s daugh- 
25 ters, Ellen and Mary (Mrs. Delmar 
ry Brown), both of whom are living in * 
Tokyo, and Mrs. Logan who has just 
returned to Japan as a missionary to 
Il take up the work the Logans were 
forced to leave during World War II. 
m The center is a modern one-story, 
- U-shaped building with auditorium, 
classroom, bookstore, reading room, 
kitchen, office, bath, and two large 
Japanese-style rooms that can be used 
m for everything from wedding receptions 
or banquets to dormitory space. Rev. 
m1 Lewis H. Lancaster Jr., Presbyterian 
g US missionary, is director. The ( | reatest 
‘ New choir anthem 
IS A new church choir anthem has been si 
df arranged by Mrs. Ruth Boyer Scott, Power Potential- 
It volunteer alto and choir president of 
e the Bethesda (Md.) Presbyterian 


d Church. Based on a familiar hymn, 
it is titled “Holy, Holy” and is avail- Y C)I ING PE ()P] HE! 
able from the publishers, Raymond A. . 


Hofman Co., Wichita 3, Kan. 


d Contribution of First Presbyterian Cheech. of On all continents around the world, colleges and uni- 

e€ exas City, Texas, to Brazos Presbytery is Pile : si 

4 the leadership pictured here: Mrs. J. Rogers versities are harnessing the power of personalities for 
acobs ts president-elect of Brazos Presby- is an i } 
tecial; Raling Elder W. Robb. Michet, rotitins future use. In persons there is greater power than in any 

- pacey of Brazos Presbytery; and Miss materials of the universe. 

\- ouise Currie, president of Presbytery’s Youth 

- Council. The powers of the students over all the earth need to 


be directed into useful, constructive, peaceful purposes. 


Students and professors of all countries need your 
prayers. They need Christ who is indeed the light of the 
world. In Him alone is found true liberty. 


February 21 in all churches has been designated A Day 
of Prayer for Students Around the World. 


Let Us Pray for them on that day and every day! 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


a4 BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 


HIGHER EDUCATION ( 








KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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__ New's in Review 


Graham’s 1960 crusades 


Plans for evangelist Billy Graham’s 
1960 crusades have been announced. A 
three-month African tour will start in 
January. It is to include Liberia, Ghana, 
Nigeria, the French Cameroons, North- 
ern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, Ethiopia, and possibly Cairo, 
Egypt. 

In September he plans a return trip 
to West Germany and is scheduled for 
two short crusades in eastern cities of 
this country: Washington in June, and 
one week in November among the 


Spanish-speaking people of New York. 


Discontinue tour plans 


Because of the demands of the Cur- 
riculum Improvement program and 
expansion in almost every other area 
of its work, the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education has decided it must 
discontinue its annual Holy Land Tour 
plans for the present. The trip required 
two months of preparation by staff 
members, plus two months of travel. 

In 1958 Miss B. Lewis, author of 
“Walks of Jesus,” directed a group 
of 23 people on such a tour. This was 
so successful that the board hopes to 
have other tours even though it may 
not be possible to sponsor them on a 
regular basis. 


Refugees get another million 


A specific gift of $1,040,000 to the 
World Refugee Year, an additional 
contribution by the United States gov- 
ernment, will bring the total outlay in 
US. refugee programs in 1960 to $40 
million. 

This gift has just been announced by 
Robert S. McCollum of the USS. state 
department to the council of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration at Geneva. 


Missionary children 


In Korea and Brazil new schools for 
missionaries’ children have opened their 
doors. Cooperating with Baptist and 
Methodist missionaries, the Korea mis- 
sion has organized a school for mis- 
sionaries’ children in Taejon, also the 
site of the mission’s Taejon Presbyterian 
College. A new brick building has been 
completed, replacing the quonset hut 
formerly used. Directors of the school 
are Mr. and Mrs. Frank Groschelle. 

In North Brazil, Mrs. Anna H. 
Whitaker has arrived in Garanhuns to 
teach missionaries’ children in grades 
one through five. Classes are held at 
the Fifteenth of November School. 
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Mary Batpwin Co .Lece at Staunton, 


Va., has announced a new Tuition Unit 
Plan which will make it possible for 
almost any qualified student regardless 
of her financial means to attend Mary 
Baldwin. Under the Tuition Unit Plan, 
provisions for daughters of Presbyterian 
ministers have also been further liberal- 
ized. 


WEsTMINSTER COLLEGE in Fulton, 


Mo., is raising its tuition charge from 
$450 to $500 a year for the 1961-62 
academic year on account of normal 
operating expense increase at the insti- 


tution. There will be no increase for 


the academic years of 1959-60 and 


1960-61. The board also adopted a 


resolution calling for a complete review 
and appraisal of existing scholarship 
and loan fund procedures. 


Austin Cottece’s president, Dr. 


John D. Moseley, challenged Christian 
educators to face up to the issues con- 
fronting church colleges and univer- 





POAU facilities expand 


Because of the increasing number of 
problems attendant upon the movement 


for separation of church and state, a 
building has been purchased in Wash- 


ington, D.C., to house the growing 
legal staff of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. 

The four-story building, originally an 
embassy residence, adjoins the present 
national headquarters of the organiza- 
tion on Massachusetts Avenue. A law 
library will be housed in the new build- 
ing, which will approximately double 
the floor space of POAU’s national 
headquarters. 


To study alcoholism 
The federal Public Health Service 


has awarded a $1 million research grant 
to support a five-year, coordinated study 
on alcoholism in the U.S. and Canada, 
it has been announced in Washington. 

Approved by the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council, the grant is 
being made to programs of the North 
American Association on Alcoholism 
to establish an independent commission 
to conduct the work. Alcoholism was 
described by the Public Health Service 
as a “public health problem of major 
proportions in this country and Cana- 


da.’ 
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sities today, including taxes, controls, 
and “freedom itself.” “We must talk 
intelligently about what our colleges 
are doing and about what their role 
is in relation to the church,” he said, 
He was speaking to the Greater Dallas 
Council of Churches. Austin College is 
located in Sherman, Texas. 


Queens Co..ecE at Charlotte, N.C., 
will have four consultants in Asian 
studies visit the campus during the 
winter to discuss numerous questions 
within the large subject, “The Role of 
Non-Western Studies in the Liberal 
Arts College.” They will be sponsored 
by the Asia Society of New York and 
will include Dr. Wing-tsit Chan, pro- 
fessor of Chinese culture at Dartmouth 
College; Dr. Richard L. Walker, head 
of the department of international 
studies at the University of South Caro- 
lina; Dr. James C. Liu, head of the 
Eastern studies program at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; and Dr. William J. 
Hagerty, president of State Teachers 
College at New Paltz, N.Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE at 
Maxton, N.C., was represented at the 
meeting of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
Louisville, Ky., by Dr. Louis C. La- 
Motte, president of the college and vice- 
president of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College at Laurinburg. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVER- 
sity in Tokyo, Japan, had more than 
10 per cent of the student body doing 
their own cooking and bearing their 
own food and transportation expenses 
as they went on a journey of mercy 
to Nagoya which suffered the brunt of 
the nation’s worst typhoon in history 
last September. They spent one week 
in work camps clearing debris in the 
disaster area and distributing food and 
winter clothing. 


Centre Coiiece at Danville, Ky., 
has appointed Dr. Rex Hanna Knowles 
to the newly created position of Dean 
of the Chapel. He will also serve as 
associate professor of religion and pys- 
chology. Since 1948 Dr. Knowles has 
served as university pastor of the West- 
minster Foundation in Lincoln, Neb., 
where he has directed student work of 
the Presbyterian church on the campus 
of the University of Nebraska. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


sace College education for the first and 
a ‘years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an atmosphere 


ich is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Se edlen . , . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 


and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
c. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N. C. 


—— 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, North Carolina 
Announces 


The Vardell Scholarships 
For 1960-61 


Write for Information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Dean 


r L 0 2 | D A PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
Coeducational, liberal arts college. Lo- 
cated on the bay in the heart of Florida’s 
Suncoast. Founded in 1958 by Synods of 
Florida U. S. and United. Educational ex- ’ 
cellence in a Christian environment in fields SAINT ; 
of Humanities, History and Social Sciences, PRTBRSBURE, 
and Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. pL@RipA f 
WRITE: Director of Admissions, 
P. 0. Box 387, St. Petersburg 31,: Fla. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence 
for our most valuable 

asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 
Maxton 


















. .. Whose alumni are serving God and 
man in pulpits throughout the world... 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Coeducational Junior College 
_An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Music 
Terminal Courses—Business and Church 
Secretary 
Total Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 
Calvin Grier Davis, President, Box S, 
Montreat, N.C. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 








In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High standards. 
Small classes. Excellent instruction. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 


¢ Basic Liberal Arts © Voice ¢ Piano ¢ Organ 
_, .... © Terminal Business Education 

Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 

Scholarships, Liberally endowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 
- John S. Montgomery, Pres. 

Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 





For a liberal arts education rele- 
vant to today’s world of commerce 
ana science—for the best in pre- 
professional studies . . . . 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 





CAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coclucational Presbyterian. Four years Liberal 
Arts \ir Force R.O:T.C. Business, engineering, 
facher edueation. Pre-professional courses. 
emphasizes scholarship. Christian ideals. Beau- 
iui campus in mts. Accredited. Scholarships 

pendent children of ministers and candi- 
‘ for full-time Christian vocations. 


David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 
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Belk Chapel, Queens College, Charlotte, N.C. 





__ KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $1,037. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 





A liberal arts college with a distinctive program 
of education for women .. . A.B., B.Mus., and 
B.S. degrees .. . full accreditation . . . Presby- 
terian Church affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 
Preprofessional study, in conformity with liberal 
arts aims, looking towards divinity, medicine, 
engineering, law, teaching, business administra- 
tion, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 








HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
Established 1776 
Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 


Wallace M. Alston, President 








Having striven since 1889 to offer education of 
the highest academic quality coupled with vital 
Christianity, Agnes Scott now ranks as one of 
= leading colleges for women in the United 
tates. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. 8S. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 


Well Disciplined Minds 


P. O. Drawer 48 





PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Richmond 27, 


Avenue, 


1205 Palmyra 

















Virginia 








Fully Accredited Education Interwoven with a 


Strong Christian Background 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


For information, write 
Registrar, Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
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A Vision of Stillmans Future 






continued from page 80 


| thank God 


As an alumnus of Stillman, I cannot praise too high- 
ly this growing institution, its administration, and the 
efforts it is putting forth in developing Christian 
leaders. I can only thank God for it, and for these 
reasons: (1) For what it has done for me, personally. 
I came to Stillman in 1931 and remained here for five 
full years. It was here that I got my first concept of 
Christian higher education and Christian service. It 
was here that I learned the difference between leader- 
ship and Christian leadership. I was never taught how 
to be “successful”; but I was taught how to be of serv- 
ice to others, and to glory in the fact that mine was 
the high privilege to follow, even in a very small 
measure, in the footsteps of Him who came not to be 
served, but to serve. (2) Because it affords me the 
opportunity to share in the great work Stillman is now 
doing. As minister of the Brown Memorial Presby- 
terian Church here on the campus, and with part-time 
teaching at the college, I feel that it is possible for me 
to make a small contribution to the work being done. 
And to all who have supported Stillman in the past, 
who support it now, and who will support it in the 
future, I thank God for YOU. 


—CHARLES H. WILLIAMS 
Instructor in Religion 
and Philosophy 
A.B., Johnson C. Smith 
University 
B.D., Johnson C. Smith 
University 

















































Joy in our daily duties 


We are doing something very worthwhile and 
significant at Stillman, something far beyond the teach- 
ing of specific courses or subjects. We are building 
Christian citizens; we are preparing young people, who 
in many cases have had very discouraging or very in- 
adequate backgrounds, to become Christian leaders 
and workers in their communities, good teachers, wise 
and efficient parents. During my eight years at the col- 
lege, I have seen students develop amazingly while’ 
with us, and later become happy and useful in their 
chosen fields. We are seeking to develop young people, 
to broaden outlooks, to encourage real insight—not 
just in a single subject, but in the whole range of 
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human knowledge and the total task of Christian 
living. It is this difficult but challenging work which 
gives us joy in our daily duties at Stillman. 




























—S. F, FRANKLIN . 

Chairman, Division ‘ 
of Psychology and 
Education 

A.B., Princeton 
University 

M.A., Princeton 
University 

B.D., Princeton The- 
ological Seminary 

Ph.D., New York 
University 





















Pray e therefore the Lord of the harvest, that will send 
forth labourers into his harvest. 


The missionaries of our church have said they could use more 
than 400 new missionaries in strategic fields. The Board of 
World Missions called upon the church for more than 200 
this year. Less than 30 young people have responded to the 
call and are going out this year to the mission fields—not 
enough to hold the force at its present strength. 






Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance. 


More than one-half of the world’s population is without any 
declared faith. Thousands of these are in areas committed to 
the responsibility of our church. In some countries less than 
five per cent of the people are Christians. 


God was in Christ reconciling the world into himself .. . 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. God 
has set the world in our hearts. 


Yet our church people use 95 per cent of their funds on 
themselves or to evangelize the people in America, and less 
than 5 per cent to evangelize the rest of the world. 


Pray . . . for the exceeding grace of God in you. God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 


There are more than 40 million refugees in the world today. 
Who can say how many of these have fallen into dire need? 
By the millions they are dependent upon the Christians of 
America to provide good, warm, used clothing (and transporta- 
tion costs for the clothing) and for the surplus food our govern- 
ment will ship—400 pounds for every $1 we provide! 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. George R 
Dickson, Miss Anna K. (R. N.) 
Farrior, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh L. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Katanda, Congo Belge, Africa) 

®Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 

thddeos: Boite Postale 139, Bak- 
wanga, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Bulape Station, 1915 


Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Branton Boyd 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 

Lewis, Miss Florence 

Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
®Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
*Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bulape, 
Mweka, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Kankinda Station, 1948 


Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth vag | 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lusuku 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Lulua- 
bourg, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Kasha Station, 1935 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Kasha, 
Luputa, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Katubue Station 


*Fleming, Miss Louise 

Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. H. 


(Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie, 
Katubue, Kalumba Gare (Depeche 
Speciale) Luluabourg, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


Leopoldville Station, 1955 
Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 


(Address: La Mission Presbyterienne 
de Leopoldville, Boite Postale 91, 
Limete, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


Davis, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
*tHart, Miss Mattie ’ 

Jackson, Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. 
eiston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
oMarks Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 

oi Mai ette, Mr. Maurice E., Jr. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
ie ', Rev. and Mrs. Wm. S. 
RS ', Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
: Rear, Miss LaVerne 

eraitt Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs, William, III 
she ton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 

: ‘epard, Mr. and Mrs, Walter D. 
ES a ner, Miss Jacqueline 

t alli y, — Mary Ethel 

‘lace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 
(Aaldre ss: A. P.C. Mission, impounded, 
shimbulu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
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Luebo Station, 1891 
Juengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt 
Moore, Miss Doris 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Luluabourg Station, 1946 


® Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
°Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
®King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
tRice, Miss Madge 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, B. P. 
117, Luluabourg, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


Mboi Station, 1937 


*Allen, Miss Virginia 
®Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte 
®McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi, 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Moma Station, 1942 


Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. + 
®McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. 
*Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Moma, 
Luisa, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 
®Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R. N.) 
Oliver, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
®Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 
®Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto, 
Via Luluabourg, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 


Study in Brussels 


McMurray, Mr. and Mrs. Harlan 
Mitchell, Miss Bettye Jean 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, 
Belgium) 


Brazil 


Campinas 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Goodson, Rev. and Mrs. Curtis C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 943, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 





Study 
Bennett, Rev. and Mrs. Stanley L. 
Cobb, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
Maxwell, Rev. Jack E. 
Torsch, Rev. and Mrs. Edward F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: Av. Ruy Barbosa 170, Apt. 
1901, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
*Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ermest H. Jr. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 173, Alfenas, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Bambui Station, 1952 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 
Leageem Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
ce pte 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Coronel Fabriciano, 1958 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. Marshall 
(Address: Caixa Postal 33, Coronel 
Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Dourados Station, 1930 
*Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
razil) 

®©Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 

Krabill, Dr. and Mrs. Verlin A. 
®Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola 

Superior de Agricultura, Lavras, 

E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Paraguacu Paulista Station 
Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Colegio 
Paraguacu, Paraguaca Paulista, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Tres Pontas Station, 1958 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
(Address: Rua Minas Gerais 149, 
Tres Pontas, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
®Cockrell, Miss Susan 
°Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Caixa Postal 68, Varginha, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
®Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 502, Belem, 
Para, Brazil) 


Campina Grande, 1958 


DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 132, Cam- 
pina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) 
Crato Station, 1958 

Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. 

Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 46, Crato, 
Ceara, Brazil) 








Fortaleza Station 


Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. William B. 
°Smith, Miss Willodene 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Forta- 
leza, Ceara, Brazil) 
Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R, 
©Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Caixa Postal 66, Garan- 
uns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
®°F}lison, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Lee 
®Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. = Cc. 
+Whitaker, Mrs. Anna H. 

(Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, _ de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

Neville, Rev. and ®*Mrs. Wm. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 45, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Recife Station, 1873 

Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
®°Pipkin, Miss Ann 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 435, Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Maceio Station, 1956 
(Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Alagoas, Brazil) 
Sao Luiz Station 
Cameron, Miss Rose 
Marvin, Kev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 366, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil) 


Teresina Station, 1957 
®*Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 102, Teresina, 
Piaui, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis Station, 1947 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
E. de Goias, Brazil) 


Ceres Station, 1952 
®°Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. H. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
®Glenn, Miss Rebecca 
Moss, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
+Seaquist, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
C. A. N. G., E. de Goias, Brazil) 
Goiania Station, 1940 
®Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 6, Goiania, 
Goias, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa Postal 373, Goiania, 
Goias, Brazil) 


Ituiutaba Station, 1954 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. O’Dell 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1924 


Aoto, Miss Dawn 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. ee H. 

Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Donald W 

Little, Miss Martha 

Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 12, 
cinio, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
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Paracutu Station, 1942 


®Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracutu, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia Station, 1932 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlan- 
dia, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Unai Station, 1956 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. — : s 
(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 


Taiwan 


Free China 
Chang Hua, 1953 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
®Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan (Free China) 


Hsinchu 
Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: 121 Hsi Men Chieh, 
Hsinchu, Taiwan, Free China) 


Hwalien, 1952 


Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 

Wilcox, Miss Marion 

(Address: 6, Minli Li, Milun Hwa- 
lien, Taiwan (Free China) 

Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. 


Robt. L. 
(Address: 30, Chung Hsueh Lu 
Milun, Hwalien, Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Tai Chung, 1953 
Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
unkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., ~ 

tLandolt, Dr. and Mrs. George 
(Address: Tung Hai University, Tai 
Chung, Taiwan (Free China) 
Taipei, 1949 
Seceunng. Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94, N. Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, ee. Taiwan (Free 
China) 
Blandau, Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
(Address: 44 Fu Shi North Road, 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China) 
Colvin, Miss Evelyn 
(Address: P.O. Box 870, Taipei, 
Taiwan (Free China) 
Craven, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
14 Lane 100, Sung Chiang St. 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China) 
tFarlow, Rev. Joseph 
(Address: P. O. Box 2017, Taipei, 
Taiwan (Free China) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 

Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
(Address: Post Office Box 870, Tai- 
pei, Taiwan (Free China) 

Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: 4, Lane 96, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan, (Free 
China) 


Tan-Shui, 1949 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4, Hsin Sheng Street, Tan- 
shui = Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Yu-Li, 1954 
Bradley, Rev. Blake 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
(Address: 6-1, Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li 
(Hualien Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 





China 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 
—e— 


Ecuador 


Darnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador 


Japan 


Japan Mission 
Gifu Station, 1917 

Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
®McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
*Godert, Miss Agnes 

(Address: 6 Kokonoe Cho, 1 

Chome, Gifu, Japan) 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 

1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 
Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Jr. 
®Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. /- : - 
Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. R. N. 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C, 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku. Kobe, Japan 
*McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Morriss, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
7Spencer, Miss Dorothy J. 
Canadian Academy, Nagamine 
Yama, Oishi, Nada Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 
Yonteck, Miss Barbara 
1 Nishi Ashiya, Ashiya Shi, Hyogo 
Ken, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 

*Buckland, Miss Ruth 

Connell, Miss Juanita 
*Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*°Stewart, Miss Betty J. 

116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 

87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Japan 
*Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, Kinjo College, 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., 


Jr. 

31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 

Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. 

17 Chokyuji Machi, Higashi Ku, 

Nagoya, Japan 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 

116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 

Kasugai Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 

2803 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 

Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. A. 

83 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 

Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
Logan, Mrs. Charles A. 

Nankoryo, Kinjo College, Moriyama 





Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 


Osaka Station, 1957 


Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1696/21 Tarumi, Suita Shi, 
Osaka-fu, Japan ; 

Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 

®Lamb, Miss June 

tLundeen, Miss Elizabeth, (R. N.) 
tMarvin, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar M 
®Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 

Swensen, Miss Nell, (R. N.). 
Yodogawa Christian Hospital 1-57 
Awaji Honmachi 
Higashiyodagawa Ku, Osaka, 
Japan : 

Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 

27 Matsu No Chaya, Naruo Cho 
Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1893 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 

27 Nakamaegawa Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., 


. 
4 Tokushima Honshu, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 


Zentsuji Station, 1950 


*Bridgman, Mr, and Mrs. John F. 
*®Dick, Miss Cornelia 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji Shi, Japan 
Reagan, Rev. and Mrs. John 
1927 Ikuno Machi, Zentsuji Shi 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann, (R. N.) 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Dietrick, Dr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 

tHeilig, Miss Patricia M.,-(R. N.) 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 

*Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
Keller, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 

*Phillips, Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret, (R. N.) 

tRespess, Miss Ocie 

®*Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 

*Smith, Rev. Robt. L. 

*Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 

Korea) 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
*Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. George 
Thompson 
*Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R. N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. ight 
tMcBryde, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Root, Miss Florence 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Mokpo Station, 1899 
Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
“Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 
Yang Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Mokpo, Korea) 


Topple, Dr. Stanley C. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, 136 Yunchi-Dong 
Seoul, Korea) 4 
Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N 
1-1 Yunchi Dong, Chong No ky, 
Seoul, Korea P 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T., 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh M. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chulla Namdo, Soonchun, 
Korea) 
Taejon Station, 1946 
Boyer, Rev. Kenneth E. 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
Dunson, Miss Miriam 
+Groschelle, Mr. and Mrs. Frank J, 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. James F. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V, 
Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E,, 


“a 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E, 

(Address: Presbyterian Mission, No, 
3 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, Korea) 


Mexico 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 

McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 

(Address: Avenida Aleman 73, 

Colonia Cuahtemoc, Chipancingo, 

Guerrero, Mexico) 
Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Tannehill, Miss Helen B. 
(Address: Avenida Morelos, 166A, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 
Mexico City (Copeneen), 1919 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Belisario Dominguez No. 
118, Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F,, 
Mexico) 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Aniceto Ortega 634, 
Colonia del Valle, Mexico 12, 

D. F., Mexico) 

Morelia Station, 1919 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
(Address: Apartado 263, Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

tGrier, Mr. Paul L., Jr. 

McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R. N.) 

Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 

Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 

®Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio “‘La Luz,” 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec Station, 1952 
Barron, Miss Ann B. 
(Address: Sanatorio “La Amistad,” 
etepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
West, Miss Paula (R. N.) 
(Address: Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
(Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Teloloapan Station, 1934 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: “La Granja” Colonia Pin- 
zon, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
(Address: Degollado #53, Zitdcuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Portugal 


Goodpasture, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
(Address: Chalet Louise Carcavelos, 





Seoul 
Haley, Miss om, (R.N.) 
tRickabaugh, Rev. Homer T. 


Portugal) 





Mission Court 
1204-08 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Homes for our missionaries while on furlough 


Mission Haven 
235 Inman Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Furlough Home 


225 Kennedy Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mission Ranch 
507 Bellevue Place 
Austin, Texas 





®On Furlough 
®°QOn Leave of Absence 


*Teacher of Missionary Children 
+?Temporary Assignment 


tAssociate or Short Term Worker 


POSTAL RATES 
Regular Mail: Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea eight (8) 


cents. Mexico four (4) cents. 


Air Mail: Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea twenty-five (25) cents 


er % ounce. 


razil ten (10) cents per % ounce. 


Mexico seven (7) cents. 


62 





Postal cards: Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea five (5) 


cents. Mexico three (3) cents. 


Air mail folders can be purchased 
which can be used for Africa, 


For other information—Consult the 


at the Post Office for ten (10) cents 
China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea. 


Local Post Office. 


PARCEL POST 


Please write to the Board of World Missions for information, Post Office 
Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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As others see us| 


What do other denominations think about Presbyterians? 


And how important are these opinions to us? 





By JOHN CANNON 


You can stand on the portico of 
Central Methodist Church in Ashe- 
ville, N.C., and look through the 
archway at the solid First Presby- 
terian Church. Several generations 
of Methodists have done this very 
thing, watching Presbyterians come 
and go. And they have a very good 
opinion of Presbyterians. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Presbyterians are gen- 
erally highly regarded by mem- 
bers of their sister denominations. 

But as the Presbyterian puts his 
head forward on the bench in front 
of him in his spacious church to 
pray, he realizes that he will not 
be finally judged by the size nor 
beauty of his church nor yet by the 
good opinion of the Methodists. 
Final judgment will be strictly a 
matter between him and his Lord. 

As he petitions for forgiveness 
for coming short of the glory of 
God, he can probably think of a 
dozen reasons why Methodists call 
him a good guy. He is a regular 
church attender. He dresses well. 
He hasn’t stolen anything. And he 
has many other attributes of re- 
spectability. 

But there are some things he 
must answer for which the Method- 
ists and his own fellow church 
members know nothing about. Was 
he exactly honest with God when 
he took into account some unusual 
expenses and shortened his church 
pledge? Was he true to his faith 
when he refused to teach a boys’ 
Sunday school class? What about 
the angry retort he made to a mem- 
ber of his family that very morn- 
ing? 

And as he prays, the more he 
realizes how he stands in need of 
the :edemptive blood of Jesus 
Christ. Ay, and there is the hope 
for this Presbyterian, for the 
Methodists across the street, and 
for ali other people. + 


FEBRUARY, 1960 
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WANTED 


NEW MISSIONARIES 


East Brazil 
MINISTERS 
3 Couples for Evangelistic Work 
EDUCATIONAL 
1 Primary School Supervisor - 
1 Couple or Single Lady with administrative ability for Secondary 
School : 
1 Music Major for Music Department at Kemper School, Lavras 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
1 Director of Christian Education 
North Brazil 
MINISTERS 
4 Couples for Evangelistic Work 
EDUCATIONAL ; 
1 Single Woman Teacher for Agnes Erskine School, Recife 
1 Couple for the Fifteenth of November School, Garanhuns 
1 Single Woman Teacher for the Fifteenth of November School, 
Garanhuns 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
8 Directors of Christian Education 
AGRICULTURAL 
Agronomist with experience in dry farming and/or county agent 
type work 
SHorT TERM (THREE YEARS) 
2 Women for teaching Missionaries’ Children 
West Brazil 
MINISTERS 
4 Couples for Evangelistic Work 
EDUCATIONAL 
1 Music Teacher for the Edward Lane Bible Institute, Patrocinio 
1 Couple for School Work (man to be seminary graduate) 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
1 Teacher of Religious Education 
MEDICAL 
Nurse 
SHort TERM (THREE YEARS) 
2 Women for teaching Missionaries’ Children, Ceres 
1 Housemother for School for Missionaries’ Children, Ceres 
Congo 
MINISTERS 
4 Men or Couples for Evangelistic Work 
8 Couples for Urban Centers Evangelistic Work 
1 Man or Couple for Teaching in School of Theology, Luluabourg 
1 Man or Couple for Youth Work 
EDUCATIONAL 
1 Man or Couple for Teaching in School for Training Evangelists, 
Luebo 
9 Men or Couples 
1 Man or Couple for Union High School, Katubue 
MEDICAL 
3 Doctors 
5 Nurses 
INDUSTRIAL 
1 Man or Couple for Building and Maintenance Work 
SHort TERM (THREE YEARS 
2 Teachers for Central School for Missionaries’ Children 
Ecuador 
MINISTER 
1 Couple for Evangelistic Work 
EDUCATIONAL 
1 Educational Worker or Couple, experienced, proficient in Spanish, 


with certificate to teach primary grades, and knowledge of arts 
and handcrafts. 
MEDICAL 


Doctor or Couple, with special interest in Public Health 
2 Nurses 
Iraq 
MINISTERS 
2 Men or Couples for Evangelistic Work 
UNORDAINED EVANGELIST 
1 Single Woman for Evangelistic Work 
EDUCATIONAL 
1 Couple for the Baghdad Girls’ School. The man to be the Busi- 
ness Manager of the School and Treasurer of the Mission, the 
woman for elementary teaching, if possible. 
1 Single Woman for the Baghdad Girls’ School 
AGRICULTURAL 


Couple for Agricultural Work among the Yazeedis 
SHort TERM (THREE YEARS) 


1 Single Woman for Baghdad Girls’ School 
1 Woman, experienced Administrator, for Baghdad Girls’ School 
Japan 
MINISTERS 
1 Man or Couple to work in Toyohashi (Nagoya Station) 


e 


Man or Couple for Industrial Evangelism in Osaka area 
Man or Couple for Industrial Evangelism in Nagoya 
Man or Couple for Evangelistic Work among boat dwellers and 


1 
1 
water front people 4n Osaka 
1 Couple for Evangelistic and Church Work in Tajami ( Nagoya 
Station 
1 oe Evangelistic Work in Kobe 
1 Couple for Evangelistic Work in Kagawa Station 
Man or Couple for work among the Chinese 
UNORDAINED EVANGELISTS 
1 Woman for Evangelistic Work in Gifu 
1 Woman for Evangelistic Work in Kagawa 
1 Woman for Evangelistic Work in Kobe 
1 Woman for Evangelistic Work among Chinese in Kobe area 
EDUCATIONAL ; 
1 Single Woman to teach at Kinjo College (English Major) 
1 Music Teacher (instrumental or voice) for Seiwa Girls’ High 
School 
1 Man or Couple, Latin-American, to teach Spanish and Portuguese 
for Shikoku Christian College 
1 Couple to teach English for Shikoku Christian College 
TECHNICAL 
1 Couple for Radio Program Work (ordained ) 
MEDICAL 
1 Nurse qualified by training and experience to direct a Nursing 
chool 
SHorT TERM (THREE YEARS) 
1 Woman Teacher of English (Kinjo College) 


Korea 
MINISTERS 
Men or Couples for Evangelistic Work 
UNORDAINED EVANGELISTS AND STUDENT WORKERS 
6 Evangelistic Women 
8 Student Workers, ordained or unordained (one to work with high 
school or grade school students), Kwangju, Chunju, Mokpo 
EDUCATIONAL 
1 Professor of English Literature (Taejon College) 
1 Professor of Chemistry (Taejon College) 
1 Woman (for teaching in Speer High School, Kwangju, short term 
or regular) 
MEDICAL 
1 Doctor for T.B. work (Kwangju) 
1 Public Health Nurse (Kwangju) 
1 Institutional Nurse (Kwenate} 
1 Dentist 
BusINESS 
1 Business Manager for Medical Center (Chunju) 
Mexico 
MINISTERS 
4 Couples for Evangelistic Work 
Man or Couple for Teaching in Presbytery Bible School for Men 
(Coatepec, Michoacan) 
INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL 
1 Man or Couple for Agricultural-Evangelistic Work 
2 Couples or Single Missionaries to direct Student Homes 
MEDICAL 
1 Laboratory Technologist for Ometepec 
1 Nurse for Ometepec Hospital (short term or regular) 
1 Physiotherapist for Morelia Hospital 
1 Nurse anesthetist for Ometepec Hospital (short term or regular) 
1 Dietician for the Morelia Hospital 
SHort TERM (THREE YEARS) 
1 Englsh teacher for Juarez Institute, Mexico City 
1 English teacher for Juarez Institute, Morelia, Michoacan 
1 English teacher for Lazaro Cardenas School, Cuernavaca 
Portugal 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 3 
1 Couple for Teaching Christion Education in Seminary and working 
in C.E. program of the Church. 
Taiwan 
MINISTERS . 
Men or Couples for Evangelistic Work (one to be an evangelist 
with radio interest and training) 
2 Men or Couples for Hakka Evangelistic Work 
2 Men or Couples for Mountain Evangelistic Work 
2 Men or Couples for Mandarin Evangelistic Work 
UNORDAINED EVANGELISTS AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WoRKERS 
4 Single Women for Evangelistic. Work . 
1 Couple or individual with special training in Christian Education 
for China Sunday School Association 
MEDICAL 
1, _—— for pioneer medical work in the mountains on the East 
oast 
SHorT TERM (THREE YEARS) 
1 Woman for teaching in Gingling Girls’ School 








